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N seeking an in- reached by the Great Western Railway 
terview with from Paddington, traveling by main line 
Mr. Galsworthy to Newton Abbot, and thence by a local 
one has a choice line to Bovey Tracey; local, but not to be 
of two rendez- despised, for it carries the traveler to the 
vous. One is in glorious moor. 





West London— December is not the best month of the 
no sooner _ year in England to go interviewing, espe- 
/ wee thought of than cially if there is to be camera work, too. 
4 wa) promptly dis- One can only reckon on a few hours of 


carded as too photographic light, and that not of the 
prosaic—and the other is at Manaton, a _ best, and the problem of how to get from 
tiny village perched high up amid the London to Manaton and back in a day is 
tumbled rocks of Dartmoor’s heart. I one which taxes a scheming mind. 
chose the latter as being the more I solved it by adopting the midnight 
romantic. train from Paddington, which landed me 
Manaton is, I think, about two hundred at Newton Abbot in the cool hours of the 
and thirty miles from London, and is morning, to be precise, at about 5.30. I 
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will not describe the journey or my at- 
tempts to gain needed rest in the waiting- 
room at the junction; the memories are 
too painful. It will suffice if 1 mention 
that what early, playful newsboys, shunt- 
ing cattle-trucks and a crate of wakeful 
geese left stranded on the platform, failed 
in accomplishing singly or together was 
successfully brought about by a zealous 
though sleepy porter, over-solicitous about 
the waiting-room fire. 

'lowever, for this discomfort I was 
amply compensated by the exhilarating 
journey to Bovey Tracey through a 
country-side glorified by autumnal tints. 

A carriage and pair, thoughtfully pro- 
vided by Mr. Galsworthy, met me at the 
station, and I was soon jogging forward 
on what the coachman said was a five-and- 
a-half miles ride over the moors, and every 
bit uphill. 

Nowhere in all England is there such 
air as that of the moors, nowhere such a 
wealth of wild life as that which finds 
sustenance from its granite bosom. The 
lanes of Devonshire are proverbially pleas- 
ant, and for a mile our way lay between 
steep banks flanked by woods and copses 
exhaling the damp breath of leaf mould, 
centuries old, mingled with the healing 
perfume of pine balsam. 

Soon we were out on the moor, and 
then I realized how true was the coach- 
man’s description of the ride to be. We 
were at the foot of great hills, monster 
rocks heaved up zxons ago, and now 
clothed with a verdure which no place in 
England, but Devonshire, can show in 
December. 

Here and there the crests of the mon- 
sters were lost in a veil of mist, rolling 
and swaying, now hiding, now revealing; 
and sometimes from out the veil there 
floated down to us great ghostly arms, 
with filmy fingers, whose touch was chill 
and damp, sopping our valley in a watery 
embrace and drenching us in a momentary 
bath. 

Born high up beneath heather-tufts, 
cradled in granite cups worn by Dame 
Nature, and fed by the Spirit of the 
mists, there came tumbling streams of 
pure water, tinged slightly brown with 
the peat, splashing and gurgling with 
broken laughter, recklessly plunging down, 
down over boulders; now a silver streak 
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on the hillside, now lost under our road, 
and now, hidden, threading a- gloomy pas- 
sage beneath nodding stalks of bronzed 
bracken all a-rustle with the wind; then 
through the woods and the rich red loam, 
but always down, down to the Teign and 
the sad losing of itself in the sea. 

For a mile or so the road stretched 
comparatively straight until, bending 
sharply to the right, it was merged in the 
moorland. Here and there, far up the hill- 
side, we caught occasional glimpses of it, 
cropping out in patches of dull yellow, and 
could follow its course by certain dancing 
scarlet patches which I fancied might be 
pixies a-revel, but which the coachman 
declared were huntsmen riding to a meet 
of the hounds on Manaton Green. 

Noting their quaint bobbings it was easy 
to follow the bend of the road and to 
mark where it emerged at the crest of the 
hill, because there, for a moment, both 
horses and riders stood silhouetted in 
miniature against the sky-line, after which 
they would be lost as they dropped down 
to the valley beyond. 

It was when we had ourselves topped 
the hill and the horses rested for a breather 
that I turned to look back over the valley 
we had left and beheld one of the finest 
sights of my life. 

In the foreground stunted, wind-riven 
bushes stood out in clear detail of branch 
and twig, but beyond these all detail was 
lost, merged in a patchwork of soft colors, 
beautiful and soothing. Greens of every 
shade melted one into another, with here 
and there a silver thread, marking the 
course of some tiny stream, or a dab of 
gray where an outcropping of granite 
rested cold and bare on its mossy bed. 

Far down below, from the shelter of a 
dark ravine, sprung clumps of beech and 
oak, picked out in autumn tints of rich 
red-brown and paling yellow. Now 
and again was a deeper note of somber 
green, as where some stately fir-tree, soli- 
tary and apart from the rest, spread out 
long, darkly-waving, lace-fringed arms, 
beating time to the wind-gusts swooping 
down in a mad hurry. And away, where 
the flanking, protecting hills sheered down 
to meet the valley at the end of the gorge. 
the sun shone on meadow and ploughed 
land, lightening the tints until all melted 
into a glorious, pearly distance. Tiny 
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villages, like toy structures, nestling amid 
distance-dwarfed trees, dotted the land- 
scape with touches of color reflected from 
their red and white cob walls, whilst in 
the pearliness of the horizon itself I 
caught intermittent gleams of light mark- 
ing where the sea lay sparkling in the 
sunshine. 

And then the sun crept up the valley. 
driving the mists billowing and bouncing 
like formless balloons until, exhausted, 
they faded into fleecy clouds, sailing 
slowly across the sky. 

Majestic and stupendous, full of awe- 
inspiring suggestions, the moors rolled be- 
fore us as we resumed our journey and 
before long we came in sight of the village 
of Manaton, its church-tower peeping 
from a bower of trees. 

A hubbub from excited 


hounds and 


children was wafted from the meet and 
the huntsmen’s coats provided a splash of 
rich scarlet on the green and yellow car- 
pet of grass and fallen leaves. 

Turning to the left, through an avenue 
of trees we descended the hillside, passed 


through a farm gate, skirted a broad ex- 
panse of lawn and drew up before 
Wingstone, Mr. Galsworthy’s moorland 
home. 

A moment later, Mr. Galsworthy was 
bidding me a hearty welcome. Dressed 
for life in the open air, I saw him as a 
man well set up, his features bespeaking a 
nature at once kindly and firm. No one 
could mistake his lips and chin for any- 
thing but force and virility, nor his eyes 
for anything but keen discernment and a 
sense of humor. 

Seen in profile he reminded me of the 
Henry James of twenty-five years ago. 
although his brow is broader and higher. 
Seen in deep shadow, the portrait of him 
by Hoppé (in profile) startled me by its 
likeness to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but although an immediate glance at Mr. 
Galsworthy dispelled the first impression 
of a likeness to Dr. Davidson, there is a 
likeness, and Mrs. Galsworthy, who heard 
my exclamation on the point, agreed. 

In any case, on thinking it over, there 
is something more significant than a mere 
compliment in tracing a likeness between 
Henry James and Mr. Galsworthy, for the 
work of both men is characterized by bold 
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treatment, fidelity to types and an unmis- 
takable polish in phrasing. 

Of Mr. Galsworthy’s home, I could 
dismiss it with two words—refined sim- 
plicity. It was apparent in the bedroom 
where I removed from myself the stains 
of the long night travel ; it was like a touch 
of peace in the dining-room where we 
lunched together, and it had its own work- 
compelling influence in the writing-room. 

Since the deft touch of a woman’s hand 
was apparent everywhere, let me say at 
once that Wingstone would not be what 
it is but for Mrs. Galsworthy. Winsome 
and thoughtful, sympathetic yet strong in 
her views on life and things in general, 
she struck me as fitted to the last degree 
to share, and if necessary, bear, with our 
author. 

We sat and talked of many things, but 
first of the weather—a common enough 
topic with Englishmen, but of peculiar in- 
terest to me that morning, since I had my 
camera. The moors are moody; I know 
them of old. One minute they are all 
smiles, laughing in the sunlight; and the 
next they are weeping, a-reek with tears, 
and the sun hidden. On the eventful 
morning in December of which I write. 
the moors were very moody, they wore a 
look of gloom. Blustering winds began 
to rage down the valleys, and when their 
raging ceased the mists swept down upon 
us, a wet blanket. It was advisable that 
I should secure my photographs at once. 
so forth we trudged on a little tour of 
inspection. First, we went round about 
the house. Granite-built, it is a moorland 
farmhouse, with the best rooms looking 
out over a wide expanse of moor, crowned 
by rugged Hey Tor, and the rest with a 
peep at the moor and a wide expanse of 
outbuildings. I am not proud of the re- 
sults of my photography, but the blame is 
on the weather. 

Mr. Galsworthy then took me for a 
stroll to the village green, an old-fashioned 
village green, set round with limes and 
ash trees whose sere and yellowed leaves 
dappled the grass in profusion. Behind 
the few cottages and school-room which 
border two sides rose the tower of the 
church and the great bluffs known as 
Manaton Rocks. It is a place of granite; 
the gate-posts are of granite, the stiles 
are of granite, and, by way of diversity, 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s Study 


the cottage walls are of granite also. But 
the hearts of the people are not granite, 
although there is a certain granite-like 
indomitability in their natures born of 
storm and stress in their battle of life and 
their fight for subsistence out of the moor 
whose granite heart is so relentless at 
times. 

It was not a day for strolls with a 
camera, so back we went to the house 
and in the glow and scent of wood-log 
fires we fell to talking of Mr. Galsworthy 
and his work. 

To begin at the beginning, one needs to 
remember that Mr. Galsworthy had not 
to write for a living. 

The Galsworthys are a Devonshire 
stock, but our author was born at Coombe, 
in Surrey, in 1867. He was at Harrow 
from 1881 to 1886, ninth in the school 
when he left, and captain of the football 
eleven and gymnasium eight. From there 
he went to Oxford for three years, grad- 


uating with an Honours degree in Law. 
In 1890 he was called to the bar. Find- 
ing no charm in his profession he traveled 
extensively and in many countries, with 
results which are to be found in the 
wealth of color between the pages of his 
books. On one of his journeys, a voyage 
in a sailing ship, he met Joseph Conrad, 
destined for fame as a great writer. 

The two became fast friends, and have 
remained so ever since. 

When he began writing Galsworthy had 
no other literary friends, and no training ; 
he had to find his feet for himself, and it 
took him a long time. 

Villa Rubein, in 1899, was his first book 
that stands, and this was followed by 
A Man of Devon, A Knight, Salvation 
of a Forsyte, and The Silence, in 1900-01. 
All five were afterwards revised and 
issued as one book in 1909. Later came 
The Island Pharisees in 1904; The Man 
of Property, in 1906; The Country House, 
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in 1907; .4 Commentary, 1908; Fraternity, 
1909; .1 Motley, 1910; Lhe Patricwn, 
1911. Of his plays, The Silver Bow ap- 
peared in 1906; Joy in 1907, and Strije 
in 1909. In 1910 came that striking play, 
Justice, which, when presented, so stirred 
English officialdom that our prison sys- 
tem was reformed without delay. This 
sequence of events presents at once a 
problem and its solution. Galsworthy as- 
serts that this drama was not a conscious 
attempt to bring about certain definite 
reforms, and yet, how was it, we are 





tempted to ask, that those retorms were 
so promptly put into operation? That is 
the question; the answer is that in this 
play, as in all his other works, Galsworthy 
made a picture of what he had seen and 
felt to be the tragedy of an erring indi- 
vidual destroyed by. the community, and 
brought such a wealth of imagination and 
forceful writing into the presentation of 
his case that nothing—not even the tough 
hide of officialdom—could withstand the 
subtlety of the attack. 

His second volume of plays will in- 
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clude, besides Justice, The Little Dream 
and The Eldest Son, this last being ready 
for immediate staging at the Kingsway 
Theater when the popularity of a certain 
play which has enjoyed a prodigious run 
shall have waned, if that can happen. 

The first of a third volume of plays, 
The Pigeon, was produced at the Royalty 
Theater in London, on January the 3oth. 
It has fallen to Mr. Galsworthy’s lot to 
be claimed and hailed as friend by both 
Capital and Labor and by a section of 
both classes has he, in turn, been disowned 
as renegade. For this no reason can be 
assigned, save a lack of comprehension on 
the part of those who disowned him. 

And yet, perhaps, in quoting Capital and 
Labor I particularize, when I should gen- 
eralize by quoting Poor and Rich. It was 
Strife which led me to make the first 
statement, for there we have two self- 
willed but narrow men, master and serv- 
ant, striving one against the other, with 
never a thought of relenting or of sweet 
reasonableness; two unbalanced creatures 
turning their respective worlds into a 
seething unrest, with misery and suffering 
surely following. 

It is in The Silver Box, however, that 
one obtains a truer idea of the subtlety 
of Galsworthy’s pen, at any rate so far 
as his plays are concerned. Therein is 
made plain the truth that though the law 
for rich and poor is on the surface one, 
the force of wealth makes it mechanically 
into two widely differing laws. 

But it is not as a playwright that Mr. 
Galsworthy hopes to be chiefly remem- 
bered, but for his work as a whole— 
novels, plays and studies. It is true— 
though no longer so true as it was—that 
we remember plays, and not their writers, 
while a book and its writer are indisso- 
lubly bound. As a friend remarked to 
me: you may quote The Corsican Brothers 
as a play not forgotten, but who wrote it 
is a query over which men will scratch 
their heads. Mention Don Quirote, how- 
ever, and Cervantes’ name follows; quote 
The Decameron and one thinks of Boc- 
caccio, or Sartor Resartus, and Carlyle’s 
name lives. 

As a novelist I hold that Mr. Galsworthy 
will never be a writer for the multitude, 
nor would I have him be; the satisfaction 
which belongs to the Meredith lover is 


one not to be denied to the man who 
understands Galsworthy. To me he is a 
philosopher writing fiction; a philosophet 
with, now and again, a suggestion of 
Meredith, and of Henry James, and per- 
haps of Hardy, but always and distinctly 
Galsworthy—Galsworthy alone. And yet, 
strangely enough, not one of these authors 
has influenced him—any literary influence 
he gained being from the Russian and 
French. 

His success lies, I think, in his method 
of work. It is to take a type and fit that 
type into such a niche as will give it scope 
to exercise itself with.all its possibilities 
The scenes are mere details, the actor 
points them for himself, and that, surely, 
is true of life, for while we may be crea- 
tures of environment, we are, to a large 
extent, the creators of that environment. 
We play our part on life’s stage, and be- 
cause it is the part which we, and we 
only can play, our environment surely 
follows. It may be a changing environ- 
ment, but that depends on our change of 
role, as to whether we climb or descend. 

I said at the outset that Mr. Galsworthy 
had kindly eyes. That was true of the 
man’s soul, but he can be satirical gently, 
but effectively. To me his Country House 
and Villa Rubein are exquisite examples 
of both qualities. In the Country House 
I find in Mrs. Pendyce a woman who 
warms my heart and, whether I will or 
not, bedims my eyes. In her husband I 
find a man I respect and for whose stern- 
ness of outlook I have sympathy. For 
the defiant son, with his waywardness— 
well, it is the way of hot-headed young 
men, their mothers’ sons. And for the 
Rector—I have forgotten his name, but it 
does not matter, the type is there—I have 
tolerance and a certain pity; a creature of 
environment if you like, an environment 
to which I would not condemn any person 
could I have my way. That unheeding 
walk of his, with mind a-wrack, through 
the fields round the village, is a scene 
which lives for me and will live for others. 

And what is true of the Country House 
is true of Villa Rubein. The types are 
there, and some day we shall find them 
quoted ,just as we quote Arthur Penden- 
nis or Colonel Newcome. 

Studying his work closely one finds no 
cause for wonder in Galsworthy’s associa- 
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tion with the Repertory Theater and the 
movement it represents, for there the 
play’s the thing and the play only. There 
is no question of actor or author. The 
play is written; let an actor be found to 
interpret it. 

The Repertory Theater expresses in 
tangible form the revolt of men like Gals- 
worthy, Bernard Shaw, John Masefield 
and Granville Barker against the fetters 
which bind the legitimate drama; that 
they will win over public opinion is cer- 
tain, but it will take time. “It would be 
a serious thing for the English stage,” 
said Sir H. Beerbohm Tree recently, “if 
men like Masefield, Galsworthy and Shaw 
were hounded from it,’ and that is an 
opinion which is shared by many, though 
all have not given it expression. 

Of modern writers Galsworthy is, per- 
haps, the most difficult to criticise, and 
one reason for this is—and to me it is the 
most potent reason—that he never at- 
tempts to point a moral as author, but 
makes his characters do it instead. In 
none of his works has he ever obtruded 
his own personality, preferring to main- 
tain what H. G. Wells calls his “cold. 
almost affectedly ironical detachment.” 
His truth to types is thus manifested, 
wliile at the same time he makes a subtle 
appeal to his reader’s intelligence. What 
he really does is to show, minutely and 
clearly, how each act of our lives goes to 
make or mar the whole—a truth which, 
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more often than not, we overlook—and 
when, having finished the book, we note 
the result to each individual character of 
his or her course of conduct, it is left to 
our judgment to decide which was right 
or wrong. Therein, I contend, lies his 
strength, both as a writer and as an ob- 
server. 

Bearing this in mind it will cause no 
wonder when I state that Mr. Galsworthy 
holds decided views against an official 
censorship of literature and drama. Pub- 
lic opinion, he argues, must be the arbiter, 
for there is safety in numbers. Against 
this, one may urge, as indeed I urged, 
there is the danger that an ill-balanced, 
surface-thinking public might be in the 
majority and so a bad book or a bad play 
be allowed to run its course of insidious 
corruption. But he counters this by argu- 
ing that right must prevail, and that such 
books have no lasting influence, except 
that they nauseate and so defeat them- 
selves. 

Late in the afternoon he drove me to 
the station, and as the twilight gathered 
about us I felt that in choosing the soli- 
tude of his moorland home he did well. 
His types he finds where men and women 
congregate, but the effect of their actions 
upon their own and other people’s lives 
can only be seen and weighed in their true 
proportion in a place such as Wingstone, 
where thought may be undisturbed. 
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Galsworthy — Dramatist 
By Montrose J. Moses 


OHN GALS- 

WORTHY is a 
dramatist with a 
tremendous 
sense of life. 
More than any 
other English 
writer of the 
younger genera- 
tion, he has far- 
seeing vision, 
and he is true to humanity. Unlike his 
contemporaries, he is not alone concerned 
with the thesis drama, though the thesis 
interests him. In Justice there is not only 
a case of special pleading propounded, 
but there is a real canvas of living people 
created. Unlike his contemporaries, Gran- 
ville Barker most notably, he is not wor- 
ried by a new literary form. It is the 
palpitant matter which concerns him; it is 
the life quality that he is after. 

Mr. Galsworthy is a writer of power 
and of distinction. He is at the same time 
a thinker and an artist. Though he finds 
it difficult to keep away from class dis- 
cussion, his sympathy has no conventional! 
limitations. He is a man with prejudices 
born of acute observation; he is a man 
of large convictions. He could never take 
English society as it is, content only to 
paint it as it is, and to leave it as it is. 
He could never have written The Madras 
House, which reveals Mr. Barker cleverly 
pictorial and socially photographic. And 
this for the reason that Mr. Galsworthy 
couples with his minute observation the 
spirit of the reformer and the heart of 
the poet. He has glimpses of life far 
beyond that of English life. He has a 
philosophy, an imagination, and a social 
conscience. 

The facts of Mr. Galsworthy’s life are 
quickly stated. Born in 1867, at Coombe. 
in Surrey, he is steeped in the tradition 
of Devonshire. Those who know him 
personally say that in his early years he 
was earnest, sure and sound. These char- 
acteristics have deepened in his recent 
work. Some say that he was neither bril- 
liant nor quick in his studies, but that 





what he learned he learned thoroughly. 
His plays and novels, lacking in a certain 
quality of brilliancy, are not devoid of 
authority. His education was that of any 
English schoolboy. He went to Harrow, 
from 1881 to 1886. Then followed three 
years of reading at New College, Oxford, 
with the bestowal of an Honor degree in 
Law. Between that time and 1890, when 
he was called to the bar, Mr. Galsworthy 
continued his legal preparation, probably 
aided and abetted by his father, who was 
of the same profession. 

Disliking the law and having money, 
the son traveled the world over. Early 
in his adventures, he met on shipboard the 
future novelist, Joseph Conrad, who was 
then serving apprenticeship as a sailor. 
Between the two there sprang up a firm 
and lasting friendship. It was in 1899 
that Mr. Galsworthy published his first 
novel, Jocelyn. To use his own words, 
between that time and 1904, he “acquired 
some first-hand knowledge of the condi- 
tions of Capital and Labor,” later to be 
utilized in Strife. This habit of ponder- 
ing must be characteristic of the man. 
Though written in August and September, 
1909, Justice was pondered over for two 
years. 

Any man who holds serious ideas con- 
cerning art and life, expresses them defi- 
nitely and concretely at some time and 
in some place. Nowhere is Pinero better 
reported con¢erning drama than in his 
own essay on Stevenson. There, he 
speaks of the feverish toil and the mental 
tension of the dramatist’s work in com- 
parison with the work of the novelist. We 
are continually quoting Jones’s Renascence 
of the English Drama in criticism of his 
own plays. And now, whenever the name 
of John Galsworthy is mentioned, it is 
generally in relation to some statement 
culled from his very enlightening articie 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” (Dec. 1909) on 
“Some Platitudes Concerning Drama.” 

While the paper mentioned is full of 
suggestive matter, while it sounds an aus- 
tere note which shows that Mr. Gals- 
worthy takes his task seriously—in fact, 
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more seriously than any of his contem- 
poraries, barring John Masefield—I think 
that many critics have overlooked the 
most revealing work this writer has done 
in the essay line. I mean his critique on 
Joseph Conrad in the “Fortnightly Re- 
view.” For, whereas in the first paper he 
has much to say concerning the harmony 
of temperament and action, the truthful- 
ness of character and condition, the stead- 
fastness of idea and purpose, in the sec- 
ond paper he is much more concerned with 
the cosmic spirit and with the irony of 
things—with a philosophy of life that 
permeates all he writes. 

It is this fundamental closeness of Mr. 
Galsworthy to the universe that marks 
him as superior to his fellow craftsmen in 
civic worth and influence. His plays con- 
tain essence; they contain atmosphere that 
arises not so much from the condition 
which marks the outward picture, as from 
the condition of the inner life of those 
most concerned with the problem. Yet he 
is not obscure. At times, one might say 
that he is incomplete, but none of his 
plays breaks off as inopportunely as Mr. 
Barker's The loysey Inheritance, wherein 
the curtain falls just as we want to know 
what the son will do with it—with the 
inheritance of a system of peculation 
which many honor with the name of 
business. 

Read John Galsworthy as he would 
have you read Joseph Conrad. Remem- 
ber that there is a scheme of things much 
larger, much more important than man’s 
small life, and some of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
palpitant humanity will be felt. Certainly 
there is mystery in life, and that mystery 
this dramatist is successful in capturing in 
most subtle ways. It is that mystery 
which raises us above condition, and 
which prompts us to aspire. It is the fear 
of seeing ourselves a mere drop in the 
scheme of the universe which produces the 
irony of things. It is our self-sufficiency 
which creates human misery and human 
barriers. J] take the following as Mr. 
Galsworthy’s criticism of the life around 
him. He regards it from a certain spirit- 
ual height which his character has at- 
tained. 


If men were not disharmonic there would be 
no irony of things. We jut out everywhere, and 
fail to see how we are jutting out. We seek 


solutions, raise our flags, work our arms and 
legs loyally in the isolated fields that come with- 
in our vision, but, having no feeling for the 
whole, the work we do is departmental. The 
war of the departments is the game we under- 
stand; we spend our lives keeping up the ball 
and taking down the score. The race of men 
is a race of partisans feeding their pigeon-holes 
with contradictory reports of life, and when a 
fellow comes and lays a summary on the desk, 
they look at him askance; but the future pays 
attention, for the impartial is all that it has 
time for. 


Does not this, in a way, show just 
wherein Mr. Galsworthy, educated in the 
atmosphere of class distinctions, himself 
ceases to be departmental? There are 
many who say that when, in 1910, Justice 
so appealed to the Home Secretary, the 
Hon. Winston Churchill, as to reform the 
English prison system, the dramatist had 
set forth specifically to reform a particu- 
lar evil. But we have from the author's 
own self the confession that he aimed 
even higher—"“to present a picture of the 
general blindness of Justice, ae ae 
elucidate the true pré yportic ms of the pre »b- 
lem of Society face to face with the err 
ing individual.” When Mr. Galsworthy 
handles condition from which class hatrec 
is born, he never loses sight of the con- 
dition ; he never abates in his exploitation 
of those distinctions of class; he nevet 
hides the whole truth, nor even part of 
it. In Strife, both Robert and Anthony 
epitomize class; they each have consuming 
faults of character and of purpose. I: 
their different ways they hold out for 
principles which are as naught beside the 
human misery and want they create. Nei- 
ther man sees the irony of things—which, 
once seen, might have brought them both 
to a compromise. So deeply ingrained is 
this ironical feeling for class that we are 
inclined to become a little impatient when 
we find Mr. Galsworthy continually using 
the artificial barriers as a contrast—a con- 
trast which is strictly characteristic of 
English life. In The Silver Box, in Strife, 
in Justice, in The Eldest Son, it is class 
idea against class idea, as_ persistently 
upheld as it is in any of his novels. Social 
fervor along certain definite lines seems 
to be Mr. Galsworthy’s limitation—if pre- 
scribed social action is a limitation! 

He is not rich in varying ideas; he is 
rich in attitude. One is surprised how 
little there is in the actual framework of 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s dramas to mark them 
as big. On the surface The Eldest Son 
is not so very much better than Robert- 
son’s Caste. It is beneath the surface that 
the characters breathe and are alive. Yet 
though one of his latest, this is not one of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s best plays; it is too 
thoroughly English in its conventional 
arrangement and contrasts. Notwith- 
standing, there is a sense of life in it. 
What the dramatis persone talk about 
is in consonance with their characters. 

In handling class, Mr. Galsworthy’s aim 
is to show the futility of class in the 
scheme of things; he paints both sides of 
the picture. The Silver Box is a dram- 
atic way of indicating that there is no one 
civic law for the people, but that there 
are separate laws for each class, rich and 
poor. Essentially, Mr. Galsworthy is 
democratic, though he clears for all of us 
his understanding of the ambiguity, “All 
men are created free and equal.” He has 
infinite sympathy for those struggling be- 
neath the limitations of class, and he him- 
self has escaped out into the free air, with 
a clear vision. It is Granville Barker who 
is bound and cannot escape. 

No one can understand Mr. Galsworthy 
who has not first read his poignant prose 
sketches contained in The Motley. Sub- 
scribers to the London “Nation” had 
cause to linger over such bits of reality 
as “A Child,” “Comfort,” and “Fashion,” 
commentary notes afterwards worked in 
larger strokes into his novels, of which 
A Man of Property—epic of possession, 
The Country House—a picture of the 
“Squire” class, Fraternity—a record of 
mistaken culture and conscious class dis- 
tinctions, and The Patrician—a satire on 
English aristocracy, are types. 

The same earnest social sense dominates 
all his work, whether large or small. He 
is quickly observant, quickly responsive. 
Yet one would never accuse John Gals- 
worthy of being over-sentimental. He is 
real, and at the same time his touch is 
kind. In his small detail, one would call 
him an impartial observer; in his whole 
effects he is spiritually large. One never 
forgets his treatment—the poor child, for 
instance, with its dull laugh, epitomizing 
“the laughter in a million homes of the 
myriad unfed;” the slave-worn father, sit- 
ting “without the pain of looking at a 





single thing ;” the comfortable people who 
are like pigeons in the thickness of their 
down, but who, unlike them, “had no 
wings; they never soared”; the unseeing 
eyes of Fashion, passing by “all that is 
organic in the world; all that is living and 
creating; all that is striving to be free.” 

In other words, after reading the essays, 
novels and plays of John Galsworthy, one 
realizes his fairness. He shows his social 
conscience in everything he writes. His 
conclusions are often incomplete. Nothing 
could be more feminine in that respect 
than “Joy”—a drama in which he did not 
quite succeed in depicting the selfishness 
of a mother, torn between the love of a 
man and the love for her daughter by a 
first marriage. Fraternity ends almost 
abruptly—too palpably a slice of life. But 
the substance of his fervor is there, and 
condition is indelibly impressed in terms 
of human requirement. No writer has a 
surer way of looking from his character’s 
angle of vision than he. This is well seen 
in The Pigeon. 

[ take Fraternity as holding, in germ, 
nearly all of the characteristics found in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s plays. There are parts 
of Strife and The Silver Box in it; there 
are hints of Justice and of The Eldest 
Son. And as far as the precise and senti- 
mental attitudes toward the poor are con- 
cerned, as manifest in organized and sen- 
timental charity, it foreshadows The 
Pigeon, given its premier this year in 
London, and by Mr. Winthrop Ames in 
New York. Situations repeat themselves 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s plays and novels. 
This is not so much due to a lack of imag- 
ination or of originality, as to an intensity 
of purpose resulting in the adoption of 
symbols, representative of types and con- 
ditions. This is Mr. Galsworthy’s man- 
nerism. 

If I am not mistaken, The Pigeon shows 
its author in a newer and softer light than 
heretofore. It marks him as a little 
Barriesque, and we must remember that 
Fraternity was dedicated to the creator of 
Peter Pan. In it there are humor and 
poignant truth, clear characterization and 
social warning. Mr. Galsworthy is still 
on the track of the departmental solution 
of human problems. He would do away 
with it. Here also justice goes its 
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machine-made way and sentiment is pitted 
against theoretical solution of poverty. 

The poetic quality is uppermost in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s nature. Flashes of beauty 
spring up between stern realities. But | 
much prefer the lyricism of his novels to 
the allegory of The Little Dream—a deli- 
cate fantasy of a longing soul which learns 
of life’s true measure and meaning. His 
poetry flashes red in the gray of life as 
the autumn leaf amidst dying things, or 
else it comes out of the active soul and 
finds life in the struggle. His style flows 
with vitality, as sap flows through the 
channels of living things. There are many 
inevitable expressions in his work; he 
squeezes the essence of existence out of 
the matter with which he deals. 

Yet in form, John Galsworthy is not 
distinctive. His novels are not flawless; 
his plays are neither revolutionary in 
structure nor in content. He is true to 
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human nature, he is true to condition, he 
is true to class, he is true to himself, and 
he has a clear view of the rightness of 
things. He is not cynical or impossible, 
like Mr. Shaw; he is not circumscribed 
like Mr. Barker. He is bigger than Mr. 
John Masefield at present, and I| say this 
in the face of the latter’s virile democracy 
in Pompey the Great. 

Mr. Galsworthy is a young man. He 
still has his greater work to do. He is 
essentially alive on all topics, and he is 
in the current of social change. With his 
deep-seated sense, and with his 
sense of art, he is clearly the most deserv- 
edly prominent figure in the New Drama 
of England. At the present writing, a 
volume of verse by Mr. Galsworthy has 
been announced by his publishers, bearing 
the title, Wild Oats: \Mloods, Songs and 
Doggerels. 
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John Galsworthy 


His Place in Contemporary Letters 


By Frederic Tabor Cooper 


HE obvious facts 
about Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s po- 
sition in litera- 
ture at the pres- 
ent moment may 
be briefly sum- 
med up as fol- 
lows: He is still, 
comparatively 
speaking, a 
young man, being in the early forties; he 
has produced six novels and a couple of 
volumes of brief sketches which have re- 
ceived much discriminating praise and lit- 
tle, if any, serious censure; he has pro- 
duced several plays which have met with 
cordial reception on both sides of the Ar- 
lantic ; and he has been recognized in Eng- 
land as one of the apostles of the new 
school of fiction. It is interesting to in- 
quire to what extent this high valuation is 
deserved. 

There are almost as many ways of 
measuring the worth of a novel as there 





are critics. Yet, whatever standard of 
criticism we may adopt, the fact remains 
that at least three factors are essential 
to the production of fiction: First, the 
author's ability to see life as it is; sec- 
ondly, his possession of ideas about what 
he sees; and lastly, a mastery of the tech- 
nique needed to convert these ideas into a 
piece of finished artistry. In other words, 
the three questions to ask of any novelist 
are, what are his methods, his material 
and his philosophy of life. Let us con- 
sider these three questions in their rela 
tion to Mr. Galsworthy. 

In the first place, it may be conceded 
that the author of Fraternity is a crafts- 
man of high order. He possesses, beyond 
any other English novelist of the younger 


generation, that invaluable instinct for 
every little detail, every separate brush 
stroke in his minutely careful back- 


grounds. As an observant critic has point- 
ed out in the “Westminster Review”, he 
shares with Dickens a tendency to per- 
sonify inanimate objects. to describe. for 








instance, the physiognomy of a house, as 
though it were possessed of human fea- 
tures—but with this difference, that 
Dickens carelessly threw off such descrip- 
tions through a whimsical love of them 
for their own sake, while behind the sim- 
ilar passages in Mr. Galsworthy’s writings, 
there always lies a definite purpose; the 
purpose, for instance of revealing the per- 
sonality of the people living in the house 
in question. 

Furthermore, Mr. Galsworthy’s pub- 
lished volumes, taken in chronological or- 
der, disclose most significantly his apti- 
tude for learning. Considered purely from 
the point of technique, each one of them 
shows a successive forward stride, a defi- 
nite lesson learned, a realization that such- 
and-such an error must not be committed 
again. Villa Rubein, published as early 
as 1900, is for the present purpose a neg- 
ligible quantity ; it is a pleasant little story 
of a love match which arouses family op- 
position because the man in question is 
not merely a struggling painter, but some- 
thing of an anarchist besides. The hand- 
ling of the plot is adequate enough; but 
the book contains scarcely a hint of the 
really big and serious work which was to 
come later. The Island Pharisees, which 
followed next, but after an interval of 
four years, for the first time brought Mr. 
Galsworthy into prominence and revealed 
his characteristic outlook upon life. As 
has been generally admitted, it is, in point 
of construction, the weakest cf all his 
stories, the one with the thinnest plot. It 
is merely the chronicle of the experiences 
of a man who, becoming disgusted with 
the smug self-complacency of the particu- 
lar social environment to which he was 
born, tries to escape from it, and moves 
successively through the various other so- 
cial circles of modern British life; and ev- 
erywhere, in the higher strata, as well as 
the lower, encounters practically the same 
smugness, the same Pharisaical thanking 
of God. The Island Pharisees at least 
taught Mr. Galsworthy that a picaresque 
string of episodes, with new scenes and 
new people, even though bound together 
by a singleness of purpose, falls far 
short of the modern standards of good 


construction. At all events, in his follow- 


ing volume, The Man of Property, he 
made no such mistake. 
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This book is the chronicle of an Eng- 
lish family of the stolid upper middle class, 
a family whose numerous ramifications 
leave the reader almost dizzy with their 
complexity. It is as though Zola’s Roug- 
on-Macquart chronicle were condensed 
within the limits of a single volume. No 
one can say that the task is not  skil- 
fully performed; the intercite  inter- 
lacings and clashings of all these varied 
family interests, are as elaborately and as 
finely patterned as a piece of hand-made 
lace——but, like fine lace, they need the 
eye of a connoisseur to appreciate them. 
The Man of Property taught Mr. Gals- 
worthy two important truths; first, that 
economy of means demands that a novel- 
ist shall strive for a maximum of effect, 
with a minimum of characters; secondly, 
that however keenly and vitally a novelist 
may be interested in the doctrine that he 
advocates, he must not let it become more 
important to him than his art, or he will 
inevitably write sermons instead of nov- 
els. 

The Country House, which is admitted- 
ly the most generally popular of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s novels, represents his first at- 
tempt at strictly economical construction; 
a human drama concerning just one small 
group of men and women, yet involving 
principles of wide application; a stage set- 
ting limited for the most part to the hap- 
penings within the house and grounds of 
one county family; while the time of ac- 
tion is of the same praiseworthy self-re- 
straint. Having tested his strength in the 
matter of close construction, he was now 
ready to attempt what still remains his 
most ambitious effort, Fraternity. Here is 
a book with a world-wide theme, The 
Brotherhood of Man; all London, with its 
social pageantry, its jostling throngs, its 
teeming slums, is mirrored back with an 
effect of motley crowded human life, a 
sense of sheer weight of numbers, of hu- 
manity in the bulk, such as very few other 
novelists have succeeded in giving within 
similar limits. And yet this huge epic’ 
drama of modern British life, resolves it- 
self down, when you come to examine it, 
to just fourteen characters with what we 
may cali speaking parts. This is an ap- 
plication to the economics of construction, 
or something next of kin to the art of 
sleight-of-hand. 
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Passing over, for the moment, The Pa- 
trician, which offers nothing that is note- 
worthy in point of construction, we may 
take up the second of our three questions, 
the nature of Mr. Galsworthy’s material. 
In spite of his breadth of outlook of life, 
the substance of Mr. Galsworthy’s nov- 
els, when analyzed, proves to be of sur- 
prisingly little variety. The key-note, first 
struck in The Island Pharisees, is the key- 
note of each successive volume. British 
stolidity, British insularity, British con- 
servatism, the unvarying fixity of the so- 
cial system, the sacrifice of individual 
needs and cravings to taste and precedent 
and the public opinion; these are the 
things which Mr. Galsworthy never wear- 
ies of satirising with a mordant irony. Us- 
ually, it is the solid upper middle class, 
the class that represents property, vested 
interests, capital gained in trade or in 
clever speculation in land. If The Man 
of Property were as good a piece of work 
technically as it is ethically, it would eas- 
ily stand at the head of its author's 
achievements in fiction. Nowhere else has 
he given us, with such sustained and sar- 
donic irony, a picture of the monumentai 
complacency of the man of money, blindly 
believing in his own supreme importance, 
living in a narrow little world of his own 
making, and unaware that there is any- 
thing higher in life than the treadmill of 
his own daily routine, the amount of his 
yearly dividends, the quality and vintage 
of his nightly bottle. The Man of Prop- 
erty is a relentlessly cruel book. It drives 
home with the cumulative insistence of re- 
peated blows, the arrogance of possession, 
the ethical injustice made possible by the 
laws of property. The central part of this 
book is too frank, too audacious, too poig- 
nantly unpleasant to be plainly stated in 
a brief epitome; but no one would have 
to search far to find a more dramatic and 
powerful arraignment of that survival of 
feudalism, the Englishman's claim of 
property rights over his own wife, her 
possessions, her liberty, herself. 

To take up, one by one, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plots, and analyze them succes- 
sively, would not add greatly to our un- 
derstanding of him. In one form or an- 
other they all repeat the same truths ; that 
because English society is the rigid, con- 
servative organization that it is, the indi- 
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vidual is not a free agent; that no matter 
how wretched a woman’s married life may 
be, she may hardly hope to escape from 
bondage, because, as we see in The Coun- 
try House, all interests of society, of poli- 
tics, of the church will be arrayed against 
her. In Fraternity we get on a scale of 
epic bigness, a vigorous indictment of 
man’s unthinking inhumanity to man. And 
yet, because of the artificial and cast-iron 
social system, the instant that one man 
departs from the prescribed walks of life. 
and ventures to do so unconventional a 
thing as to buy shoes and stockings and 
a new coat for a poor, shivering young girl 
of a lower class, he sets in motion a chain 
of disasters that result in an upheaval of 
incalculable extent. lf the harm done 
seems disproportioned to the initial inci- 
dent, the reader is forced, nevertheless. to 
admit that there is nothing grossly im- 
probable in any single episode in the vol- 
ume, and that while the net result is ex- 
ceptional rather than typical, the author 
has not exceeded his rights as a satirist 
in showing the injustice which may pos- 
sibly, even if not probably, result from 
existing social conventions. 

Still again, in The Patrician, we get an 
other phase of the same ideas, the same 
problems. This time Mr. Galsworthy takes 
us up to a higher grade in the social 
scale, into the atmosphere of rank and 
title. His specific theme is the obligations 
of nobility, and he amuses himself by in- 
dulging in a sort of reductio ad absurdum 
a proof of the topsy-turvy moral stand- 
ards which tradition and custom force 
upon them. The oldest son of a certain 
ancient and noble house falls in love with 
one of his father’s tenants, a young wo- 
man whose antecedents are somewhat of 
a mystery. As a matter of fact, she is 
not divorced, but merely living apart from 
her husband, a narrow-minded curate. 
who refuses to help her to secure her free- 
dom. Now, her titled lover may make 
this woman his mistress, provided the fact 
does not become public knowledge; but. 
by all the laws of his caste, he cannot 
openly protect her, nor, in case she should 
get a divorce, will public opinion permit 
him to marry her. Mr. Galsworthy has 
been reproached for ending the book as 
he does, allowing both the man and the 
woman to acquiesce without a struggle, in 
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the «decree of custom; but he could not 
well have done otherwise. His purpose 
Was not to preach individual revolt, but 
simply to show the workings ofthe ex- 
isting system. 

In conclusion, there remain a few words 
to be said about what, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, may be called Mr. Galsworthy’s 
philosophy of life. For practical pur- 
poses it is a little difficult to define a philo- 
sopliy so largely negative and destructive 
as is Mr. Galsworthy’s, so far as it may 
be read between the lines of his stories 
Because he is a good artist, he usually re- 
frains from openly expressing his per- 
sonal views; and yet, the resultant im- 
pression that one brings away from his 
books is, that if Mr. Galsworthy were 
asked, “What is the matter with the 
world?” he would answer sweepingly, 
“Everything is the matter!’ What he in- 
veighs against is not specifically the in- 
justice of existing marriage and divorce 
laws, nor the British sportsman’s thought- 
less cruelty to animals, nor the sharp 
cleavage of class from class, nor any one 
of a score of recurrent themes. It is the 
System, with a capital S, upon which he 
is always harping; the immutable law and 
order of hereditary customs and obliga- 
tions, that leave no scope for individual 
liberty, that grant no pardon for personal 
eccentricity, that make men and woman 
so many helpless, docile, self-complacent 
cogs in the big machine. 

Obviously; Mr. Galsworthy’s interest in 
life is general rather than special; he is 
interested in humanity, rather than in the 
individual man or woman. In one of his 
essays he bestowed high praise upon Jos- 
eph Conrad on the ground that “The Uni- 
verse is always saying: The little part 


called man is always smaller than the 
whole”, and that in Conrad’s novels, “na- 
ture is first, man is second”. Mr. Gals- 
worthy does not himself place nature 
ahead of man,—nor for that matter does 
Mr. Conrad,—but he does put ethics and 
sociology, manners and customs, mankind 
in the aggregate, overwhelmingly ahead of 
the individual,—notwithstanding his al- 
most inimitable gift of graphic individu- 
alization. For these reasons he misses a! 
most as much as he gains. He sees lit- 
tle beauty in the placid, tranquil lives of 
gentle old ladies, absorbed in the daily 
happenings of their intimate home circle. 
knowing and caring for nothing beyond 
these limits, and realizing least of all that 
their lives are narrow. The whole range 
of Jane Austin’s material for fiction, 
which for upward of a century has de- 
lighted successive generations, would, in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s hands, offer mainly « 
target for the best arrows of his irony. 

It is too soon to say whither Mr. Gals- 
worthy is tending. His latest novel, The 
Patrician, lacks to some extent the vital 
grip of his earlier work. The present 
writer, for instance, upon reading it for 
a second time, after an interval of a few 
months, found that the impression of the 
first reading had faded out almost as com- 
pletely as an unfixed photograph. “The 
Athenaeum,” in its review of the book, 
said one rather unkind thing; it said that 
this was a book which might have been 
written by Mrs. Humphry Ward. And 
unfortunately, “The Athenaeum” told the 
simple, undeniable truth. It does seem 
rather a heavy handicap for an apostle of 
the new school of fiction to have his lat- 
est work already identified with the ma- 
terial and methods of the Victorian era. 
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Elmwood 


The home of James Russell Lowell 


Recollections of American Authors 
By James Grant Wilson 


No. 11. James Russell Lowell, 1819-1891 
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MONG the maiiy 
American = au- 
thors introduced 
in this series, 
James Russell 
Lowell is the 
only one whe 
owned the house 
he occupied for 
several decades, 
and in which he 
was born, and died at the age of seventy- 
two. 

The birthplace of the poet was a colonial 
mansion, near Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
built before 1767. It had been the home 
of Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the Dec- 


laration of Independence. Lowell's fathe:, 
pastor of the West Church, Boston, pur- 
chased the property and greatly improved 
it, surrounding the house with elms and 
pines. The grounds of Elmwood consist 
of about thirteen acres. James was the 
youngest of a family of five, and was the 
pet of a happy household. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard, where he held high rank 
it: literary studies, being also the class poet 
when he was graduated at nineteen. He 
entered the Harvard Law School, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1840, and opened aa 
office in Boston. Four years later Lowell 
married Maria White, a woman of genius, 
through whose influence he soon after 
abandoned his profession to devote hiim- 
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self to literature and to the cause of Abo- 
lition. 

Conversing with the poet Halleck on a 
summer day at Guilford—it was the long- 
est of the month, without a peer, when, 
as Lowell wrote, 

Then if over, come perfect days— 


he expressed his admiration for the nobly 
inspired Commemoration Ode, written by 
its author in honor of the sons of his 
Alma Mater, who gave their young lives 
in defense of the country’s flag during the 
Civil War, repeating the three-score lines 
relating to Lincoln. It is my impression 
that the dear old poet mentioned the Ode 
as worthy to be ranked with Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis and as “immortal.” The 
year before Lowell’s death he made a copy 
of a portion of the Lincoln lines for a 
friend which were later bequeathed to 
Williams College and are now to be seen 
there handsomely framed with a fine por- 
trait of the martyr President. 

A few years after Lincoln’s death, I 
first met Lowell at the Tenth Street studio 
of his artist friend, William Page, when I 
availed myself of the opportunity of men- 
tioning Halleck’s admiration for his 
Commemoration Ode and of his repeating 
a portion of it in his fine manner, with 
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which its gifted author was highly grati- 
fied. When the first statue ever erected 
to an American poet was nearly com- 
pleted, I wrote to Lowell inviting him to 
write a poem to be read on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the Halleck statue in the 
Central Park in the spring of 1877. To 
this request he replied: “I am greatly 
obliged to the gentlemen of the committee 
and should be very glad to be present at 
so interesting a commemoration, but term 
once begun, I am so occupied with my 
duties at college and must therefore de- 
cline your very agreeable invitation. As 
for an ode—I wish I might—but even 
Dionysius, if I am not mistaken gave up 
poetry before he began teaching. With 
many thanks to yourself and your asso- 
ciates in an undertaking whose success is 
of interest to all of us, I remain,” etc. 
Mr. Lowell adds, “I had nearly been un- 
gracious enough to overlook your kind 
postscript. I pray you receive my sincere 
thanks, and to make them acceptable ‘o 
Mrs. Wilson.” 

Five years later, when in London and 
associated with Sir Travers Twiss and 
John Jay as a Committee on International 
Copyright of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of 
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Nations, then holding its annual meeting, | 
frequently met the American minister. 
One of his notelets of that period which 
happens to have been preserved, runs as 
follows: 


London, 
1882. 


Legation of the United States, 


5th August, 


Dear General Wilson: 

Negotiations are still going on at Washington 
on the subject of International Copyright, though 
with what chance of success I cannot say. So 
long as the publishers have so weighty an inter- 
est, I have not much hope. 

Very sincerely yours, 


‘a 
It was to the poet that the final suc- 
campaign in behalf of copyright, 
was chiefly due. From the first Lowel! 


LOWELL. 


cessful 


7. oe 


Lowell 


advocated international ‘copyright purel: 
as a matter of National honor and justice 
to the British authors, and the law final}, 
happens to have been preserved, runs as 
passed upon the moral ground so firm!) 
held by him. 

it is doubtful \merican, 
Motley, the historian, his predecessor 
the Court of St. James, was persona grata 
in so many great English houses as James 
Russell Lowell. \lthough his American- 
ism was, perhaps, his strongest trait, and 
the characteristic in which he gloried most, 
I do not think any American has ever been 
cordially welcomed in the 


any exceji 


wore most en 
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clusive Londen circles. He continued to 
be a social lion on his later visits to Eng- 
land long after he had ceased to be the 
American minister. Mr. Gladstone said to 
me: “It is surprising in a country where 
you have no diplomatic corps that during 
more than half a century you should have 
sent us sO Many superior men quite: the 
equals of the trained diplomats of Europe. 
Few of your ministers here have per- 
formed the duties of the position, and 
been more generally admired than Mr. 
Lowell.” An English prelate remarked: 
“I think America has produced no greater 
poet than Mr. Lowell,” and a titled leader 
of London society said: “If I am so for- 
tunate as to secure Mr. Lowell, I know 
my dinner will not be a failure.” At a 
great English country house where I 
chanced to encounter the poet, no one 
among the many guests was treated with 
more marks of courtesy and considera- 
tion. Apropos of Gladstone, Lowell sev- 
eral years later made a most happy im- 
promptu epigram on the Christian states- 
man, repeating it to the late Lord Acton, 
whose vast library was purchased by ar: 
American. It was as follows: 
His greatness not so much in genius lies 


As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporize. 


S pec- 
“His excel- 


It was a graceful turn of The 
tator in calling Mr. Lowell 
lency the Ambassador of American Lit- 
erature to the Court of Shakespeare.” On 
another occasion the same London journal 
remarked, “Mr. Lowell’s genius ts one of 
the brightest, if not the brightest star, in 
the literature of the United States.” 

In 1888 Mr. Lowell was a contributor 
to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography and had occasion to send me 
several letters on the subject of his admir- 
able paper on John G. Whittier, and other 
articles prepared for the Cyclopedia. In 
the only one that happens to have escaped 
the flood of years, the poet writes: “The 
idea of this work was a happy conception. 
and by its successful completion you have 
made all American scholars your debtors. 
The fifteen hundred vignettes scattered 
through your six volumes form the most 
complete gallery of American portraiture 
in existence. 

The last time I met and heard Lowell 
in public was in the spring of 18&%9, when 
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he visited New York to respond to the 
toast, Our Literature, at the banquet given 
in commemoration of the centenary of 
Washington’s inauguration. I cannot say 
that the response was not a disappoint- 
ment to many of his admirers who were 
present. Writing to a friend, the poet 
says: “When I saw you last, I told you i 
had disappointed you, and so I had, and 
quite rightly, too, though you denied it, as 
you were bound to do. I don’t mean ec 
speech was bad as speeches go, to judge 
by the latest quotations, but I delivered it 
as if I thought it was. The truth was 
that they made me write it before I was 
ready, and that tempted me to try com- 
mitting it to memory, and I couldn't, and 
[ had no entire copy, and that bothered 
me. Then I was disheartened by the size 
of the house. The sort of things I am art 
to say are not to be bawled, and without 
bawling I might as well have expected to 
fill the Cave of Kentucky. I felt as Jack 
Ketch must after the Star Chamber was 
abolished and the fine crops of the plen- 
tiful Prynne and Bostwick years were 
gone, when he looked about on the har- 
vest of ears ripening for his sickle, but 
denied to its hungry edge. There were 
the ears (long or otherwise), but I knew 
they were beyond my reach. I slumped 
into my temperament. However, I did 
not cry over it. I was too busy.” 

In the last year of his life Lowell suf- 
fered much from ill health, being subject 
to the same painful attacks of cramps to 
which his friend Thackeray was a victim 
for so many years, and also Sir Walter 
Scott. Writing early in 1891, to the man- 
ager of the University of Pennsylvania 
lecture courses, he says: “I see no reason 
now if all goes well with me why I should 
not come in March. If I can go on gain- 
ing as I seem to be gaining now for a few 
months longer, I should feel safe. Or if 
[ should have some relapses between now 
and then, and should find that they did not 
disable me, I should make up my mind 
as something to be reckoned with the rest 
of my life, and put up with them accord- 
ingly. Therefore I am willing to say that 
I will come in March, ‘the act “of God only 
excepted,’ as the bills of lading used to 
say. 

Four little anecdotes may find a place 
in this brief appreciation illustrating 
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Lowells peculiar humor. <A lady asked 
him why he had not sent her a copy of 
his last volume. “I could not afford to,” 
answered the poet. “If my friends do not 
buy my books, pray tell me, who will buy 
them?” Sad to say, too many authors are 
exposed to such solicitations, from persons 
who are perfectly able to purchase their 
preductions. 

The second story was related by 
McCarthy, member of Parliament and 
well-known writer, in these words: “I 
remember attending an annual dinner of 
the Cobden Club at Greenwich, where 
John Bigelow, then American minister to 
France, was among the distinguished 
guests. Mr. Bigelow was called upon to 
respond to a toast, and one of the com- 
pany who was seated near me, made mani- 
festations of extreme interest. “Hush!” 
he said sharply, rebuking all hum of con- 
versation. “I want to hear this man more 
than any other; I do so admire his Bige- 
low Papers!” 

When minister to England, Mr. Lowel! 
received an invitation from Lord Gran- 
ville--then Foreign Secretary—to the 


Justin 


effect that he was about to ask at compar- 
atively short notice, for the pleasure of the 


company at dinner, “of the most engaged 
man in London.” To which the poet wit- 
tily replied: “The most engaged man in 
London accepts with the greatest pleasure 
the kind invitation of the most engaging.” 

Our fourth anecdote is of an autograph 
collector, who informed me that he seat 
a short note to Lowell: “I would be 
much obliged for your autograph.” The 
answer arrived, bearing with it a lesson 
on the correct use of the words would 
and should which deeply impressed 
itself upon the mind of the recipient. 
The response read: “Pray do not say 
hereafter, ‘I would be obliged.’ If you 
would be obliged, be obliged ana be done 
with it. Say ‘I should be obliged,’ ana 
oblige yours truly, James Russell Lowell.” 

As I walked through the grounds of 
Elmwood soon after its possessor was lai«| 
to rest in Mount Auburn, in the middle 
of August, 1891, I recalled the many de- 
lightful hours that it had been my happy 
privilege to pass with the poet under its 
roof and elsewhere. With my mind's eye 
I saw an invisible inscription on its shaded 
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seats that seemed to say, “Under these 
ancient trees the Master passed to and 
fro; here he spent the happiest hours of 
his honored life, and here He sang many 
of his deathless songs.” His last resting 
place is near that of his attached friend 
Longfellow, who said to me, “Lowell is 
one of the manliest and noblest men that 
ever lived in this land—and always an 
American.” 

In the mother country unusual honors 
were paid to these two poets never paid 
to any other American authors. In Eng- 
land’s famous abbey the elder is honored 
by a bust, while the younger is commem- 
orated by two stained-glass windows, one 
of which contains a medallion portrait of 
the former minister. Lowell was also 
honored with a special service in West- 
minster when he died. In the oration de- 


livered by Canon Farrer, later Dean of 
Canterbury, he said: 


It is only fitting that we should gather to pay 
a tribute of respect and gratitude to the great 
and famous poet who has been called to rest. 
Mr. Lowell was one of the greatest poets of his 
day and generation. But he was more than a 
poet. He had many claims on the memory of 
Americans and Englishmen. He was a scholar 
and student of the first rank. He was also a 
critic, but his satire was akin to charity. Though 
his shafts struck home, they were never poisoned. 
He was a finished orator. His rich eloquence 
was unsurpassed in either country. He had 
made a second home in England, where, as well 
as in America, he was truly loved. He was one 
of the sacred unions that bound England to 
America more closely. The same blood ran in 
each of our veins; both spoke the tongue of 
Shakespeare, and both held faith in the words 
of Milton. Mr. Lowell was one of those true 
Americans to whom the slaves owed their free- 
dom, and twenty millions of his fellow-citizens 
their awakened consciousness. English universi- 
ties bestowed upon him their proudest honors. 
He has now passed away, loved and revered by 
the two mightiest nations of the world. 


His classmate and lifelong friend, Wi'- 
liam W. Story, the well-remembeted poet- 
sculptor, who survived Lowell several 
years, rendered a tasteful tribute to the 
memory of the critic, scholar, orator, 
patriot, poet, professor, diplomat, and a 
master of whatever he undertook Space 
forbids our giving more than the first of 
many stanzas: 


Friend of my childhood, boyhood, manhood, age, 
How can I fail thy bitter loss to mourn, 
That from the book of life its glowing page 
So filled with golden memories has torn? 
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Dr. “Rab” Brown, in an unpublished 
letter to a Scotch friend, dated 1881, says: 
“Do you know Lowell’s (the American) 
poems? If not, get them. He is out of 
sight the greatest poet our cousins have 
yet sent forth, both in reach of thought 
and feeling and humor, and in general 
felicity of language and_ spontaneity. 
\\ hittier comes nearest him: Longfellow 
is a sort of male Mrs. Hemans. But get 
Lowell and study him. His Bigelow Papers 
will disquiet your fine old Tory soul, but 
they are full of wit and wisdom and fresh- 
ness of nature.” 

The Bigelow Papers determined Mr. 
Lowell’s love of the Union, and also the 
essential originality of his literary work. 
His earliest poems had borne the impress 
of Keats, and his riper productions had 
not been unlike those of Arnold, with 
touches here and there of Wordsworth: 
but the homely Yankee dialect and quaint, 
practical shrewdness’ of Hosea Biglow 
were unique. “The Courtin’,” which prop- 
erly belongs among these papers, is cer- 
tainly among the most original and charm- 
ing idylls of New England country life. 

Mr. Lowell's last work was a revision of 
his complete writings in prose and verse, 
a task of considerable magnitude, and 
which undoubtedly made a decided draft 
upon his impaired vitality, but he happiiv 
lived to finish the undertaking. At this 
same period he contributed a few poems 
to The Atlantic Monthly, and prepared a 
charming introduction to /saac Walton's 
Works. 

We cannot better conclude these remin- 
iscences of Mr. Lowell than by the con- 
cluding passage of an address delivered! 
soon after his departure, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis, who said: 

The clear perception that popular government. 
like all other governments, is an expedient and 
not a panacea; that its abuses and evils musi 
be plainly exposed and resolutely resisted; thai 
the price of liberty is not eternal cringing to a 
party, but eternal fidelity to our own minds and 
consciences; that our fathers made America in- 
dependent, and that their sons must keep it so, 
each man for himself declaring his mental, moral 
and political independence, not only on the 
Fourth of July but every day in the year; that 
the hope of free institutions lies in character, 
in educated intelligence, in self-reliance, in qual- 
ity not in quantity—this is the sublime faith, the 
unchilled hope, the untiring endeavor of a pa- 
triotism like Lowell’s. By a resistless humor of 
kindly satire which searches out follies, and 
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laughs them away, by an incisive thought which 
probes and disperses familiar and accepted soph- 
istries, by a vigorous statement of fundamental 
principles of political conduct illuminated with 
unprecedental profusion and splendor of illus- 
tration applying the experiences of all other 
times and countries to the exigencies of our own; 


by lofty flights of song that quicken the heart, 
ennoble the life, and lift the soul towards heaven 
—the poet, the scholar, the statesman who sat 
at our table still shows us the America which we 
feel in our hearts and see in our hopes, the 
America in which he believed and of which he 
was so true a harbinger. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s Farewell to His Wife 


By William Bakewell Wharton 


Y dear, it is not parting that we face; 
Our hearts, fast joined through years of wedded love 


No tyrant’s harsh decree, nor death’s disgrace 
Can from their sweet communion ever more; 
For thou wert with me in those nights when dead 


Ghost-lighted waters lapped my vessel round 
And when the Fldorado luring fled 

Wraith-like before me o’er the fetid ground 
Of vast and breathless forest, demon-grown, 


Thy heart was -with me and thy spirit blessed. 
So now when toi! and prison I have flown 
Still shall I love thee and thou wilt be near. 


Yea, though all time roll o’er us sphere on sphere 


Still shall I feel thy arms and lips close pressed ; 
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The Meynells at Home 
By Lida Rose McCabe 


Granville 
Mansion 
is the London 
home of Eng- 
land’s greatest 
woman essayist 
Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell. 

“Come to lunch 
and meet my 
wife.” wrote her 
husband, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, the dis- 
coverer of Francis ‘Thompson. 

My arrival at this charming literary 
center was simultaneous with that of the 
publisher's cover designs for Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s last volume, Ceres Runaway and 
Other Essays, then on the press and now 
through its second American _ edition. 
Next to the title of a new volume what 
is of more importance than the dress in 
which it makes its debut before the book- 
buying public? That the cloth of Alice 
blue, with single line of gold tooling and 
single lettering was a happy choice might 
be implied from the fact that Ceres Run- 
away and Other Essays went quickly into 
a second London edition, were it not Mrs. 
Meynell’s distinction to produce books. 
which despite their appeal to a_ special 
culture, rarely fail to reach several edi- 
tions. 

Personally, Mrs. Meynell is a vitalized 
Sargent portrait—tall, slender, with rythm 
in every movement. So instantly did she 
recall the painter that it was no surprise 
to confront in the drawing-room overlook- 
ing the towers, spires and chimney pots 
of “Lunnon Town” a pencil sketch of the 
Alice of younger days, signed John Sar- 
gent. 

Ceres Runaway is the first volume of 
essays Mrs. Meynell has published in ten 
years. The twenty-one papers of Baco- 
nian brevity which make up the contents 
have, for the most part, appeared in Eng- 
lish periodicals, for she is an industrious 
writer, having for many years contributed 
a weekly essay to a London paper. At 
all picture exhibitions she is a conspicuous 
figure, being the art critic for the “Pall 
Mall Gazette.” 


i: 
Place 








“| believe in regular work,” she said 
“| think it a great stimulus and quite 


necessary. I write little without stimulus 


When | wrote regularly I did my best 
work.” 
“No, no,” interposed Mr. Meynell, the 


physical and mental foil and complement 
of his gifted wife. “The pressure of 
regular work is not the best for you.” 

Unknown to this advocate of regular 
work as a literary stimulus are the handi- 
cap of poverty, the pressure of grind, the 
soul kill of tardy appreciation. Her nat- 
ural gifts early found a special training. 
Hers was the good fortune to escape so- 
called “higher education,” her first book. 
Preludes, being published five years before 
Oxford had Sommerville College or St 
Margaret’s Hall. 

Born in London, her education was ac- 
quired at home under the personal super- 
vision of her father, a Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduate, who married early 
and devoted his life to the intellectual 
development of his two exceptional daugh- 
ters. His monument is their achievement, 
for the eldest is England’s famous battle 
painter, Lady Elizabeth Thompson Butler, 
the younger, England’s greatest woman 
essayist, and to the thinking of some crit- 
ics, its foremost poetess. Mrs. Meynell’s 
childhood was passed in Italy. Its im- 
press colors her verse and prose, notably 
the opening essay of her latest volume. 

Lifelong consort with the best in litera- 
ture and art (music is her recreation), 
supplemented by intimacy with rare minds 
at home and abr ad, has had its fruition in 
Coventry Patmore’s reluctant declaration : 
“T am bound to confess that Mrs. Meynell 
falsifies the assertion I made some time 
ago that no female writer of our time has 
attained true distinction.” 

Patmore recalls a story that the painter 
father of Yeats, the Irish poet, is wont to 
tell of Mrs. Meynell. It was at Patmore’s 
funeral. Pending the service, old friends 
gathered in an antechamber were discuss- 
ing Patmore’s poetic gifts. Incidentally 
Kipling’s style was mentioned. 

Mrs. Meynell, swathed in mourning and 
overcome by grief, was apparently a dis- 
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interested listener, but at the mention of 
the author of The Recessional, to the 
astonishment of the mourners, her long, 
white hands dropped from her tear- 
bathed face. “Kipling has no style,” she 
said, then resumed copious weeping. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ruskin 
cited three of her poems—"the finest 
things | have yet seen or felt in modern 
verse’; that Rossetti knew by heart her 
‘“Renounceinent,” declaring it one of the 
three finest sonnets ever written by 
woman; that Meredith wrote: “some of 
her lines have the living tremor in them” 

[ ventured the bromide: “You prefer 
to write poetry ?” 

“No, prose,” was the prompt reply. 

“But, my dear,” broke in the biographer 
of Cardinals Newman and Manning, ap- 
parently as surprised as the interrogator. 

‘Il write better prose than verse.” 

“But, my dear—” 

“Mr. Meredith praised my prose.” 

“Because he didn’t understand your 
poetry. Its spirituality was beyond him.” 

Aside from the production of three or 
more volumes of poetry, four volumes of 
essays, a Life of Ruskin, the editing of 
a volume of Father Tabb’s poems and an 
anthology, The Flower of the Mind, Mrs. 
Meynell is the mother of seven children 
and has three grandchildren, which may 
account somewhat for the insight, the 
“horse sense” of the three closing essays 
of her latest volume: “The Unready,” 
‘The Child of Tumult” and “The Child of 
Subsiding Tumult.” 

Into this “sphere,” this circuit of old- 
fashioned domesticity—we were now 
round a polished mahogany, reflecting lace 
doylies, bowls of brilliant flowers, luscious 
strawberries and tempting viands prepared 
by a lovely daughter of the household— 
how introduce the burning question of the 
hour. 

The mother of seven children must have 
divined the perplexity of her American 
guest, for frankly she came to the rescue 
with “I am in favor of woman suffrage. 
I think the methods practiced by many are 
deplorable, yet I am not sure drastic 
measures are not justifiable or that women 
are not right in advancing upon Parlia- 
ment. Since women are not considered in 
the Constitution, how can the means they 
are taking to acquire their rights—rights 


that should never have been denied them 
—be un-Constitutional ?” 

On woman suffrage the Meynell house- 
hold is of one accord, Mr. Meynell hav- 
ing written the editorials which commit 
“The Tablet,” England’s most conserva- 
tive Roman Catholic organ, to votes for 
women. How far the editor of “The 
Tablet,” Mr. Sneeden Cox, was influenced 
by his American wife may be a question, 
but through its columns the Meynells con- 
tinue to advocate the franchise. ‘The one 
rift in their admiration of C. K. Chester- 
ton is the latter's anti-suffrage article 
the “Dublin Review.” which both de- 
nounce as unworthy of him. 

It was in the ‘drawing-room, redolent 
of generations of culture, the aroma of 
coffee mingling with the fragrance of 
Turkey, that one quickened to what such 
a home as that of the Meynells must have 
meant to that genius outcast whom the 
erstwhile editor of “Merrie England” 
— from vagabondage to be acclaimed 

“Crashaw born again, but born greater.’ 

Silhouetted against the narrow, white- 
tiled chimney front, with its tiny open 
hearth, sat Mrs. Meynell—a sheath of 
Hogarth lines—the gold of the black lace- 
veiled bodice repeated in the Dresden cup 
held in a black satin lap; blue smoke rings 
dissolving in a halo above that extraordi- 
nary coiffeur, black as a raven’s wing. 
purring at her feet two huge black cats— 
Ezra and Pound—named after the young 
Philadelphia poet who has lately been 
arresting literary London, and Mr. Mey- 
nell, stolid, florid, reading in sonorous 
voice from Francis Thompson’s Selected 
Poems, fresh from the press. As the lines 
rose above London’s midafternoon din, 
over the reader's shoulder was the water- 
color that in.pired “Before Her Portrait in 
Youth.” Royal indeed did the vagabond 
poet repay his benefactors, for, befitting 
Petrarch’s Laura, as has been truly said, 
is “Love in Dian’s Lap.” inscribed to 
Alice Meynell, while their children are 
the subjects of some dozen verses in 
Poems and Sister Songs. 

That Francis Thompson, like Swin- 
burne, never regained his power after his 
recovery from the laudanum habit, for 
which the Meynells procured medical 
treatment, they repudiate, declaring he did 
his best work after his restoration. 
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A volume of Francis Thompson's prose 
is being edited by Wilfrid Meynell, the 
Shelley essay having passed several edi- 
tions, one American publisher having sold 


Summer 
By Edward 


several thousand copies. The prose vol- 
ume will include “Paganism Old and 
New,” the essay which led to Thompson's 
discovery by the Meynells. 


Showers 
W. Barnard 


IRST a wee drop on the sill, 
Then a great splash on the pane: 


Thor mutters under the hill, 


Down in a sheet comes the rain. 


Over the tremulous grass 


Sudden winds ruthlessly pass ; 


Stricken to earth is 


a flower. 


Clouds—but there’s sunlight behind 
Bright as its Maker is kind— 


It's only a brief summer shower! 


First a wee drop on the lash, 
Then a great tear on her cheek: 
lorrents fall, angry eyes flash— 


Worst storm in many a week! 


Some one thinks Earth’s a poor place: 


Passion and grief in her face 

Say so—poor bruised little flower! 
Clouds—but there’s sunlight behind 
Laughing and warm. So don’t mind, 


It’s only a brief summer shower! 
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HERE has ai- 
ways been song 
in Provence. It 
is a land where 
the sun kindles 
the flame of love 
until it bursts 
into lyric, and 
the winds, cease- 
lessly whistling 
between the 

Alps and the sea, set the rhythm and the 

music. 

It is with @ strange exultation that you 
watch, soon after the southward train 
leaves Lyons, the slow advance of the 
Midi—the first olive tree, the first mul- 
berry, the first vine-clad house burnt 
brown and blistered with the sun. I 
rather think it is somewhere near Vienne 
that you draw the first breath of the south, 





The Walls of Avignon 


The Land of the Troubadours 
By Edith Rickert 
Author of The Golden Hawk 
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and after Valence you feel its full pres- 
ence. Everywhere as the train rushes 
along the Rhone are the footprints of the 
Roman and the magic signs of the Middle 
Ages. Mondragon, Mornas, Montélimar 
—the bare names suggest the castle ruins 
on the heights, and at Orange comes 
again the handiwork of Rome in a splen- 
did triumphal arch and theater, visible 
afar. And the whole land is thickly peo- 
pled with legends. 

But it is at Avignon the Golden that vou 
yield to the full spell of the south. In 
the doorway of the station, looking down 
the long avenue of planes that leads to 
the gilded and yellow-ochre palace of the 
popes, that towers like a veritable moun- 
tain above the city, you cannot escape the 
sense of unreality, and again as you wan- 
der under the town walls, towered and 
crenellated in the fourteenth century, 
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you feel that the old world has lingered on 
with the new. 

[f ever a city in the world burns with 
memories, it is Avignon—memories of 
popes and painters and poets. Petrarch 
knew these streets much as they are now, 
whether or not his Laura is buried in 
the ancient church of the Cordeliers. And 
in these later days it has been often the 
meeting place of the Felibres, the band of 





Mistral 


Poet of Provence 


singers who would revive the old fame 
and tongue of the Troubadours. Mistra! 
is a familiar figure; and in a little yellow 
bookshop in the street leading to the 
Church of St. Agricole, the widow of 
Roumanille, with Mistra! founder of the 
movement, upholds the old traditions. 
From the rock on which is built the 
palace of the popes, the Rocher des Doms, 
is a view that has been called the loveliest 
in the world: the blue Rhone, with three 
arches of that famous bridge where “Tout 
le monde y danse en ronde”’; on the 
heights opposite, Villeneuve, the New 
Town, of Philippe-le-Bel, new in the thir- 
teenth century, with its squat-towered 
Fort of St. André; then the Rhone valley 
ending in the ridges of the Alps, of which 


the outpost, Mount Ventroux, is scarcely 
twenty miles away. 

Of Villeneuve Corot has made an un- 
forgetable study from the Rocher des 
Doms; but the little town itself is a most 
desolate ruin. I shall never forget the 
sense of melancholy as we wandered 
through the broken courts of the old 
Chartreuse, stumbling upon a door over- 
grown with purple fleur-de-lys, a chapel 
with frescoes almost faded out, an un- 
used well, lined with great ferns up to its 
very neck. I do not know whether the 
present desecration of the place by hives 
of poor outcasts is better or worse than 
the restoration proposed by the French 
government—probably better. 

From Avignon it is but a step to Taras 
con, the city of one of the immortals. 
There is not a cabman but can drive vou 
to the house of Tartarin, even though 
Daudet once confessed that in reality he 
lived in Nimes! However, authentic 
enough is the chateau of the half-mad 
painter-troubadour, King René, father of 
Margaret of Anjou; and if you seek 
antiquity cut loose from authenticity, ovet 
the way is the church of St. Martha with 
her tomb (restored), dating from the he- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

\nd across the river dwells romance in 
the ruined chateau of Beaucaire, where 
\ucassin loved his Nicolete; and there 
grow still the daisies that once looked 
“black against her feet’ the night she 
escaped barefoot for love’s sake. 

\t Tarascon is a parting of the ways. 
You may go westward to Nimes, where 
lingers still so much of the splendor of 
old Rome ; or eastward among the Alpilles, 
those jagged, ferocious-looking little 
mountains that Daudet and Mistral have 
always loved. 

Go to St. Remy, in its nest of flowers, 
encircled by plane trees, shadowed by blue 
hills. Here are the undeciphered ruins of 
ancient Glanum, destroyed by the Goths 
none knows exactly when. Not far away 
is Maillane, the home of the scholar-poet 
Mistral. You may drive over, if you will, 
through the country that he describes in 
Mireio, and drink Santé with him in his 
beautiful, simple home. 

From St. Remy also you may climb over 
the grotesquely broken limestone hills, 
sweet with lavender, thyme and rosemary, 
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Avignon 


to Les Baux, the most extraordinary ruin 
in all Provence. It lies on a bare rock 
that towers above a plain stretching all 
the way from the Alpilles to the sea. 
Castle and town were destroyed by 
Richelieu, and about three hundred peo- 
ple now live in the ruins that once held 
three thousand. Some streets are wholly 


deserted, their gaping houses smothered 
in nettles. 

This little wreck of a town is of an age 
prehistoric. It has been inhabited by un- 
known tribes, by Greeks, by Romans, and 
by the Saracens, whose descendants these 
present folk are sometimes said to be. The 
enormous shell of a castle, partly quarried 
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out of the solid rock, is older than history, 
but its chief interest is in its association 
with the Troubadours. Here sang Guil- 
hem de Cabestaing, Fouquet, Roger 
d’Arles, Sordello, and their brethren, of 
the princesses of Les Baux, Stéphanette. 
Douce, Adalazie, Huguette, Blancheflour, 





A Street in Avignon 


Rambaude, Passe-Rose. In a meadow 
below the castle rock is a delicious little 
summer house, built once in a garden for 
Jeanre de Laval and her ladies, where, 
some say, courts of love were held. 

Still more would one like to believe that 
Dante had climbed the spiral pathway that 
encircles that limestone pit known as the 
Val d’Enfer. Tradition has it that he 
derived thence his idea of the circles of 
hell, or certain features of them; but we 
know nothing more than that he was at 
Arles, twelve miles away. 

On the way to Arles you pass Font- 
vieille with Daudet’s windmill, where he 
wrote the Lettres de mon Moulin; and 
Montmajour, a gigantic relic of monasti- 
cism, as old as Charlemagne and older. 

Arles the White, city of the Greeks, 
as you can tell by a glance at the classic 
beauty of its women, lies low by the river- 


side, living now only in its memories of 
the past. A Greek theater, with seats and 
stage and dressing-rooms all plain to be 
noted, a Roman arena where bull-fights 
are held nowadays, Roman walls and a 
fragment of forum, a palace of Constan- 
tine, the early Christian basilica of St. 
Honorat, a magnificent medieval church 
and cloister—these are a few of the treas- 
ures of Arles. In the long avenue of the 
Aliscamps, the tombs are to-day much as 
Dante saw them; and in his time some 
of them were more than a_ thousand 
years old. In an ancient church at Arles 
is a marvelous collection of relics from 
Greek and Roman days; and in the Musée 
Arlaten, Mistral has devoted his share of 
the Nobel prize (about S20,000) to the 
accumulation of all things that might help 
to preserve the memory of the later folk- 
lite and language of Provence. 





Villeneuve-les-Avignon 


From Arles it is but a short way to the 
Mediterranean, where the Pheenicians 
found a Greek colony established at Mar- 
seilles more than a thousand years before 
Christ; and all along the Riviera to Men- 
tone, it is still this same wonderful Prov- 
ence, where summer dwells almost per- 
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petually between the Maritime Alps and 
the sea. Here is one dream valley after 
another, each with a fairy city on its 
slope: Hyeéres, beloved of Stevenson; the 
wooded mountains of the Maures, with 
their strongholds of Saracen robbers that 
appear so often in the medizval romances ; 
the jagged Esterels, where Calendau 
wrought miracles for his love, at the base 
of them St. Raphael; Cannes, associated 
with the classic figures of Lord Brougham 
and Queen Victoria; Nice, still as effer- 
vescent as when it was Greek Nicza; 
Monte Carlo and Monaco, splendidly 
theatricalt fashionably wicked; and quiet 
Mentone, still half Italian. | have named 
but a few of them. But | cannot omit 
fragrant Grasse, among its flower fields, 
whence the sea is only a distant glitter 
the scene of Frederick \Vedmore’s ex- 
quisite idyl Orgeas and Miradou. 

But the riches of this wonderful land 
are beyond the telling. \Who can suggest 
in words the breath of the rose fields, the 
enchantment of the olive gardens, the 
charm of high, inaccessible mountain vil- 
lages older than history, the delight of 
the snow-white, plane-shaded roads, the 
classic peace of vine-embowered farm- 
steads where Tityrus still eats his own 
black olives and drinks the wine of his 
own grapes? I have said nothing of Car- 
cassonne, of Aigues-Mortes, of the Pont 
du Gard, of St. Gilles. I have had no 
time to linger over the pilgrimage to Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer, a little fishing 
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viliage full of the poetry of faith in an 
ancient tradition that two of the holy 
Maries were once borne to Provence in a 
steerless boat for the eternal healing of 
the sick. It was to them that Miréio fled 
for help in her sore trouble. 

But even more than the land I love the 
people. They are infinitely strange in 
their blending of Pheenician, Greek. 
Roman, Arab, Celt and Teuton and—who 
knows how many forgotten tribes? but 
they are infinitely gay, humorsome, 
sprightly, and lovable, madly chimerical as 
the Troubadours showed in their time, 
and yet endued with a certain shrewd 
wisdom born of much reflection in the 
shade while the sun works. They live 
now much as they lived two thousand 
years ago—always getting a little more 
than they want, and spending their sur- 
plus vitality in gusts of passion, laughter, 
dance, and song. Said one to me: “I do 
only what I like. I have enough, and | 
am free as a bird in air, and happy as a 
fish in water.” When Nature is a kind 
mother and the sun works all day long 
and the ancient Roman with his aque- 
ducts settled forever the problem of 
water supply, the Provencal has time to 
sing, “O Magali, ma tanto, amado,” or 
“Senza amor la vido es crudele,’ with 
that tuneful drawl and lisp that must have 

Dear Provence, of sun and wind and 
flowers, beauty, song and golden content, 
who has looked upon you and loved you 
not? 
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Life in 


London 





By Arnold Bennett 


Author of ‘* Paris Nights”’ 


No. III. 


T was founded 

for an ideal. Its 
scope is Nna- 
tional, and _ its 
objects to regen- 
erate the race, to 
remedy = injus- 
tice, and to pro- 
claim the broth- 
erhood of man- 
kind. It is for 
the poor against the plutocrat, aud for the 
slave against the tyrant, and for democ- 
racy against feudalism. It is, in a word, 
of the kingdom of heaven. It was born 
amid immense collisions, and in the holy 
war it is the official headquarters of those 
who are on the side of the angels. In its 
gigantic shadow the weak and the op- 
pressed sell newspapers and touch their 
hats to the warriors as they pass in and 
pass out. 

The place is as superb as its ideal. No 
half-measures were taken when it was 
conceived and constructed. Its situation 
is among the most expensive and beautiful 
in the world of cities. Its architecture is 
grandiose, its square columned hall and its 
vast staircase (hewn from Carrara) are 
two of the sights of London. It is like a 
town, but a town of paradise. When the 
warrior enters its portals he is confronted 
by instruments and documents which in- 
form him with silent precision of the time, 
the temperature, the barometric pressure. 
the catalog of nocturnal amusements, and 
the color of the government that happens 





The Club 


to be in power. The last word spoken in 
Parliament, the last quotation in the Stock 
Exchange, the last wager at Newmarket, 
the last run scored at cricket, the result 
of the last race, the last scandal, the last 
disaster—all these things are specially 
printed for him hour by hour and pinned 
up unavoidably before his eyes. If he 
wants to bet, he has only to put his name 
on a card entitled “Derby Sweepstakes.” 
A man sits in a cage and does nothing all 
day but hand out golden sovereigns to him 
and other warriors in exchange for a mere 
signature. Valets take his hat and stick; 
others (working seventy hours a week) 
shave him; others polish his boots. 

The staircase being not for use, but 
merely to immortalize the memory of the 
architect, he is wafted upwards in a lift 
into a titanic apartment studded with a 
thousand easy chairs, and furnished with 
newspapers, cigars, cigarettes, implements 
of play, and all the possibilities of light 
reflection. He lapses into a chair, and lo! 
a bell is under his hand. Ting! and a 
uniformed and initialed being stands at 
attention in front of him, not speaking till 
he speaks, and receiving his command 
with the formalities of humble deference! 
He wishes to write a letter—a table is at 
his side, with all imaginable stationery; a 
machine offers him a stamp, another licks 
the stamp, and an Imperial letter-box is 
within reach of his arm; it is not consid- 
ered sufficient that there should be a post- 
office, with young girls who have passed 
examinations, in the building itself. He 
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then chats, while sipping and smoking, or 
nibbling a cake, with other reclining war- 
riors; and the hum of their chatter rises 
steadily from the groups of chairs, inspir- 
ing the uniformed and initialed beings, 
who must not speak till spoken to, with 
hopes of triumphant democracy and the 
millenium. For when they are not dis- 
cussing more pacific and less heavenly 
matters, the warriors really do discuss the 
war, and how they fought yesterday and 
how they will fight to-morrow. If at one 
moment the warrior is talking about “a 
perfectly pure chianti that I brought from 
Italy in a cask,” at the next he is planning 
to close public-houses on election days. 

When he has had enough of such ami- 
able gossip, he quits the easy chair, in 
order to occupy another one in another 
room where he is surrounded by all the 
periodical literature of the entire world, 
and by the hushed murmur of intellectual 
conversation and the discreet stirring of 
spoons in teacups. Here he acquaints 
himself with the progress of the war and 
the fluctuations of his investments and the 
price of slaves. And when even the sol- 
emnity of this chamber begins to offend 
his earnestness, he glides into the speech- 
less glamour of an enormous library, 
where the tidings of the day are repeated 
a third time, and amid the companionship 
of a hundred thousand volumes and all 
the complex apparatus of research, he 
slumbers, utterly alone. 

Late at night, when he has eaten and 
drunk, and played cards and billiards and 
dominoes and draughts and chess, he finds 
himself once more in the smoking room— 
somehow more intimate now—with a few 
cronies, including one or two who out in 
the world are disguised as the enemy. 
The atmosphere of the place has put him 
and them into a sort of exquisite coma. 
Their physical desires are assuaged, and 
they know by proof that they are in con- 
trol of the most perfectly organized 
mechanism of comfort that was ever de- 
vised. Naught is forgotten, from the 
famous wines cooling a long age in the 
sub-basement to the inanimate chauffeur 
in the dark, windy street, waiting and 
waiting till a curt whistle shall start him 
into assiduous life. They know that never 
an oriental despot was better served than 
they. Here alone, and in the mansions 


of the enemy, has the true tradition of 
service been conserved. In comparison, 
the most select hotels and restaurants are 
a hurly-burly of crude socialism. The 
bell is under the hand, and the labeled 
menial stands with everlasting patience 
near. And home and women are far 
away. And the world is not. Forgetting 
the platitudes of the war, they talk of 
things as they are. All the goodness of 
them comes to the surface, and all the 
weakness. They state their real ambi- 
tions, and their real preferences. They 
narrate without reserve their secret griev- 
ances and disappointments. They are 
naked and wunashamed. They demand 
sympathy, and they render it, in generous 
quantities. And while thus dissipating 
their energy, they honestly imagine that 
they are renewing it. The sense of reality 
gradually goes, and illusion reigns—the 
illusion that after all God is geometrically 
just, and that strength will be vouchsafed 
to them according to their need, and that 
they will receive the reward of perfect 
virtue. 

And their illusive satisfaction is chas- 
tened and beautified by the consciousness 
that the sublime institution of the club is 
scarcely what it was, is in fact decadent; 
and that if it were not vitalized by a 
splendid ideal, even their club might wilt 
under the sirocco of modernity. And 
then the echoing voice of an attendant 
warns them, with deep respect, that the 
clock moves. But they will not listen, 
cannot listen. And the voice of the at- 
tendant echoes again, and half the lights 
shockingly expire. But still they do not 
listen; they cannot credit. And then, sud- 
denly, they are in utter darkness, and by 
the glimmer of a match are stumbling 
against easy chairs and tables, real easy 
chairs and real tables. The spell of illu- 
sion is broken. And in a moment they are 
thrust out, by the wisdom of their own 
orders, into Pall Mall, into actuality, into 
the world of two sexes once more. 

And yet the sublime institution of the 
club is not a bit anemic. Within a stone’s 
throw is the monumental proof that the 
institution has been rejuvenated and en- 
sanguined and empowered. Colossal, vic- 
torious, expensive, counting its adherents 
in thousands upon thousands, this monu- 
ment scorns even the pretense of any 
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ancient ideal, and adopts no new one. The 
aim of the club used ostensibly to be peace, 
idealism, a retreat, a refuge. The new 
aim is pandemonium, and it is achieved. 
The new aim is to let in the world, and 
it is achieved. The new aim is muscular, 
and it is achieved. Arms, natation, rac- 
quets—anything to subdue the soul and 
stifle thought! And in the reading room 
dummy books in dummy book-cases! And 
a dining-room full of bright women; and 
such a mad competition for meals that 
glasses and carafes will not go round, 
and strangers must sit together at the 
same small table without protest! And, to 
crown the hullaballoo, an orchestra of red- 
coated Tiganes, swaying and yearning and 
ogling in order to soothe your digestion 
and to prevent you from meditating. 


This club marks the point to which the 
evolution of the sublime institution has 
attained. It has come from the shore of 
Lake Michigan; it is the club of the fu- 
ture, and the forerunner of its kind. Stand 
on its pavement and watch its entering 
heterogeneous crowds, and then throw the 
glance no more than the length of a 
cricket-pitch, and watch the _ brilliantly- 
surviving representatives of feudalism it- 
self ascending and descending the steps of 
the most exclusive club in England; and 
you will comprehend that even when the 
House of Lords goes, something will go— 
something unconsciously cocksure, and 
perfectly creased, and urbane, and daz- 
zlingly stupid—that was valuable and 
beautiful. And you will comprehend poli- 
tics better, and the profound truth that it 
takes all sorts to make a world. 


After Much Wandering 


By Bessie R. Hoover 


H1E, golden-rod upon the hillside grew, 
Its gilded plumes glowed brightly in the sun: 


\nd butterflies were poised upon each one, 


Gay butterflies of red-gold brilliant hue. 


With outspread wings to golden blooms they clung, 


Or fluttered silently to farther flowers, 


Or came in search of fresher bowers: 


With lifeless wings, inert, still others hung. 


And who can tel! what instinct brought them there, 


What dim, unreasoning knowledge led the way 


To that bright spot that pleasant autumn day, 


And taught them how to make the world more fair. 


Who knows but we at last in after years, 


May come unte our heritage of joy. 


Ii we our true desires in faith employ 


And press a victory from toil and tears. 











Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF 


Through the untitness of Allan Cameron, 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in 
his college mates to 
cumstances, it presently appears as if he had 
sister at home in the Scotch 
by a summons for Captain 
and mystified father immediately goes. 
young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football 
of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron 
und cannot explain the matter. So that it 
threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. 
peoceeds to do, with the result 
Archibald, however, has a niece who is much 
licitor. The next 
parture to 


chapter tells about 


Canada is introduced through a 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Farewell to Cuagh Oir 


NCE more the 
golden light of a 
sunny spring 


day was shining 
on the sapphire 
loch at the hot- 
tom, and over- 
flowing at the 
rim of the Cuagh 
Oir. But for all 
its flowing gold, 
there was grief in the Glen. Grief deep 
and silent, like the quiet waters of the 
little loch. It was seen in the grave faces 
of the men who gathered at the “smiddy.” 
lt was heard in the cadence of the voices 
of the women as they gathered to “kalie” 
(Ceilidh) in the little cottages that fringed 
the loch’s side, or dotted the heather-clad 
It even checked the boisterous 
play of the bairns as they came in from 
school. It lay like a cloud on the Cuagh, 
and heavy on the hearts that made up the 
little hill-girt community of one hundred 
souls or more. 

\nd the grief was this, that on the 
“morrow’s morn Mary Robertson’s son 
was departing from the Glen neffer to 
return for effermore,”’ as Donald of the 
House farm put it, with a face gloomy as 
the loch on a dark winter's day. 

“A leaving” was ever an occasion of 
wailing to the Glen, and many a leaving 
had the Glen known during the last fifty 


Tweed 





slopes. 


PRECEDING 


half-back, at a 
Spite of 
“go to the devil’—in his own phrase. 


In the meantime, the 
captain, 
and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Rae’s office and the mystery 
has been 
becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 
This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, 
that he antagonizes 
interested in Captain 
her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle's 
a dinner-party 


CHAPTERS. 


critical 
the loyal 


moment, a big football game in 
support of his captain, Dunn, leaves 
Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 


begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 
Highlands and Captain 
Cameron from the family 


Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 


solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
solicitor, having searched in vain for 


who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Dunn 
resolves itself into a question 


much under the influence of liquor recently 


rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir 
Dunn, and for him she appeals to 


messenger to Mr. Rae, the so- 


given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron's de 
discussion of the possibilities of that colony. 
vears. For wherever the tartan waved 


and the bonnie feathers danced for the 
glory of the Empire, sons of the Glen 
were to be found; but not for fifty years 
had the heart of the Glen known the lux- 
ury of a single rallying center for their 
pride and their love till the “young chen- 
tleman,” young Mr. Allan, began to go in 
and out among them. And as he grew 
into manhood so grew their pride in him. 
And as, from time to time, at the Great 
Games, he began to win glory for the 
Glen with his feats of skill and strength, 
and upon the pipes, and in the dances, 
their pride in him grew until it passed all 
limits. Had he not, the very year before 
he went to the college, cut the comb off 
the “cock of the North” from Glen 
Urquhart, in running and jumping; and 
the very same year had he not wrested 
from Callum Bheg, the pride of Athole, 
the coveted badge of Special Distinction in 
Highland Dancing? Then later, when the 
school master would read from the “In- 
verness Courier” to one group after an- 
other at the post-office and at the “smiddy” 
(it was only fear of the elder MacPherson 
that kept the master from reading it aloud 
at the kirk door before the service) ac- 
counts of the “remarkable playing” of 
Cameron, the brilliant young “half-back”’ 
of the Academy in Edinburgh, the Glen 
settled down into an assured conviction 
that it had reached the pinnacle of vicar- 
ious glory, and that in all Scotland there 
was none to compare with their young 
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“chieftain” as, quite ignoring- the Captain, 
they loved to call him. 

And there was more than pride in him, 
for as, on his holidays, he came back ‘to 
the Glen, unspoiled by all his honors and 
achievements, and went about among them 
“jist like ain o’ their ain sels,” accepting 
their homage as his right, but giving 
them in return, according to their various 
stations, due respect and honor, their love 
grew greater than their pride. 

But the “morrow’s morn” he was leav- 
ing the Glen, and, worse than all, no one 
knew for why. A mystery hung over the 
cause of his going. A mystery deepened 
by his own bearing during the past twelve 
months, for all these months a heavy gloom 
had shrouded him, and from all that had 
once been his delight and their glory he 
had withdrawn. The challenge, indeed, 
from the men of Glen Urquhart, which 
he had accepted long ago, he refused not, 
but even the overwhelming defeat which 
he had administered to his haughty chal- 
lengers had apparently brought him no 
more than a passing gleam of joy. The 
gloom remained unlifted and the cause the 
Glen knew not, and no man of them would 
seek to know. Hence the grief of the 
Glen was no common grief when the son 
of Mary Robertson, the son of the House, 
the pride of the Glen, and the comrade 
and friend of them all. was about to de- 
part and never return. 

His last day in the Glen Allan was 
spending making his painful way through 
the cottages, leaving his farewell, and with 
each some slight gift of remembrance. 
It was for him, indeed, a pilgrimage of 
woe. It was not only that his heart roots 
were in the Glen and knit round every 
stick and stone of it; it was not that he 
felt he was leaving behind him a love and 
loyalty as deep and lasting as life itself. It 
was that in tearing himself from them he 
could make no response to the dumb 
appeal in the eyes that followed him with 
adoration and fidelity : “Wherefore do you 
leave us at all?” and “Why do you make 
no promise of return?” To that dumb 
appeal there was no answer possible for 
one who carried on his heart for himself, 
and on his life for some few others, and 
among these his own father, the terrible 
brand of the criminal. It was this grim 
fact that stained black the whole landscape 


of his consciousness, and that hung like 
a pall of death over every living and de- 
lightsome thing in the garden of his soul. 
While none could, without challenge, con- 
demn him, yet his own tongue refused to 
proclaim his innocence. Every face he 
loved drove deeper into his heart his pain. 
The deathless loyalty and unbounded pride 
of the Glen folk rebuked him, without 
their knowing, for the dishonor he had 
done them. The Glen itself, the hills, the 
purpling heather, the gleaming loch, how 
dear to him he had never known till now, 
threw in his face a sad and silent re- 
proach. Small wonder that the Glen, that 
Scotland had become intolerable to him. 
With this bitter burden on his heart it was 
that young Mr. Allan went his way 
through the Glen making his farewells, not 
daring to indulge the luxury of his grief, 
and with never a word of return. 

His sister, who knew all, and who would 
have carried—oh, how gladly!—on_ her 
own heart, and for all her life long, that 
bitter burden, pleaded to be allowed to go 
with him on what she knew full well was 
a journey of sorrow and sore pain, but 
this he would not permit. This sorrow 
and pain, which were his own, he would 
share with no one, and, least of all, with 
her upon whose life he had already cast so 
dark a shadow. Hence she was at the 
house alone. her father not having yet 
returned from an important meeting at a 
neighboring village, when a young man 
came to the door asking for young Mr. 
Cameron. 

“Who is it, Kirsty?” she inquired anx- 
iously, a new fear at her heart for her 
brother. 

“I know not, but he has netfer been in 
this Glen before whateffer,” replied Kirsty, 
with an ominous shake of the head, her 
primitive instincts leading her to view the 
stranger with suspicion. “But,” she added, 
with a glance at her young mistress’ face, 
“he iss no man to be afraid of, at any rate. 
He is just a laddie.” 

“Oh, he is a young man, Kirsty?” re- 
plied her mistress, glancing at her blue 
serge gown, her second best, and with her 
hands striving to tuck in some of her way- 
ward curls. 

“Och, yess, and not much at that!” re- 
plied Kirsty, with the idea of relieving her 
young mistress of unnecessary fears. 
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Then Moira, putting on her grand air, 
stepped into the parlor and saw standing 
there and awaiting her a young man with 
a thin and somewhat hard face, a firm 
mouth, and extraordinarily keen, grey 
eyes. Upon her appearing the young man 
stood looking upon her without a word. 
As a matter of fact, he was struggling 
with a problem, a problem that was quite 
bewildering; the problem, namely, “How 
could hair ever manage to get itself into 
such an arrangement of waves and curls, 
and golden gleams and twinkles.” Strug- 
gling with this problem, he became con- 
scious of her voice gravely questioning 
him. “You were wishing to see my 
brother?” The young man came back part 
way, and replied, “Oh, how does it—?” 
That is—I beg your pardon.” ‘The sur- 
prise in her face brought him quite to 
the ground, and he came at once to his 
business. “I am Mr. Martin,” he said in 
a quick, sharp voice. “I know your 
brother and Mr. Dunn.” He noted a light 
dawn in her eyes. “In fact, I played with 
them on the same team—at football, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, relief and welcome 
in her voice, “I know you, Mr. Martin, 
quite well. I know all about you, and 
what a splendid quarter-back you are.” 
Here she gave him both her hands, which 
Mr. Martin took in a kind of dream, once 
more plunged into the mazes of another 
and more perplexing problem, viz., Was 
it her lips, with that delicious curve to 
them, or her eyes, so sunny and brown 
(or were they brown ?), with that alluring, 
bewitching twinkle, or was it both lips and 
eyes that gave to the smile with which she 
welcomed him its subtle power to make his 
heart rise and choke him as it never had 
been known to do in the most strenuous 
of his matches? “I’m awfully glad,” he 
heard himself say, and her voice replying, 
“Oh, yes! Allan has often and often 
spoken of you, Mr. Martin.” Mr. Martin 
immediately became conscious of a pro- 
found and grateful affection to Allan, still 
struggling, however, with the problem 
which had been complicated still further by 
the charm of her soft Highland voice. He 
was on the point of deciding in favor of 
her voice when on her face he noted a 
swift change from glad welcome to sus- 
picion and fear, and then into her sunny 
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eyes a sudden leaping of fierce wrath, as in 
those of a lioness defending her young. 

“Why do you look so?” she cried in a 
voice sharp and imperious. “Is it my 
brother—?” “Is anything wrong?” 

The shock of the change in eyes and 
voice brought Martin quite to himself. 

“Wrong? Not a bit,” he hastened to 
say, “but just the finest thing in the world. 
It is all here in this letter. Dunn could 
not come himself, and there was no one 
else, and he thought Cameron ought to 
have it to-day, so here I am, and here 1s 
the letter. Where is he?” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, clasping her hands 
upon her heart, her voice growing soft, 
and her eyes dim with a sudden mist. “I 
am so thankful! I am so glad!” The 
change in her voice and in her eyes so 
affected Mr. Martin that he put his hands 
resolutely behind his back lest they should 
play him tricks, and should, without his 
will, get themselves round her and draw 
her close to his heart. 

“So am I,” he said. “Awfully glad! 
Never was so glad in all my life!’ He 
was more conscious than ever of bewil- 
derment and perplexity in the midst of in- 
creasing problems that complicated them- 
selves with misty brown eyes, trembling 
lips, and a voice of such pathetic cadences 
as aroused in him an almost uncontrollable 
desire to exercise his utmost powers of 
comfort. And all the while there was 
growing in his heart a desperate anxiety 
as to what would be the final issue of these 
bewildering desires and perplexities ; when 
at the extremity of his self-control he was 
saved by the girl’s suggestion: 

“Tet us go and find my brother.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Martin, “for heaven’s 
sake let us.” 

“Wait until I get my hat.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t put on a hat,” cried he 
in dismay. 

“Why?” inquired the girl, looking at 
him with curious surprise. 

“Oh! because you don’t need one; it’s 
so beautiful and sunny, you know.” in 
spite of what he could do Mr. Martin’s 
eyes kept wandering to her hair. 

“Oh, well!” cried Moira, in increasing 
surprise at this strange young man, “the 
sun won’t hurt me, so come, let us go.” 

Together they went down the avenue of 
rugged firs. At the highway she paused. 
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Before them lay the Gien in all the splen- 
did sweep of its beauty 

“Isn't it lovely!” she breathed. 

“Lovely!” echoed Martin, his eves not 
on the Glen. “It is so sunny, you know.” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, “you no 
tice that? 

“How could | help it?” said Martin, his 
eyes still resting upon her; “how could 1?” 

“Of course.” she replied, “and so we 
call it the Glen Cuagh Ojir, that is the 
‘Glen of the Cup of Gold. And to think 
he has to leave it all to-morrow!” she 
added. 

The pathetic cadences in her voice again 
drove Martin to despair. He recovered 
himself, however, to say, “But he is going 
to Canada!” 

“Yes, to Canada. And we all feel it so 
dreadfully for him, and,” she added in a 
lower voice, “for ourselves.” 

Had it been vesterday Martin would 
have been ready with scorn for any such 
feeling, and with congratulations to Cam- 
eron upon his exceptionally good luck in 
the expectation of going to Canada; but 
to-day somehow it was different. He 
found the splendid lure of his native land 
availed not to break the spell of the Glen, 
and as he followed the girl in and out of 
the little cottages, seeking her brother, and 
as he noted the perfect courtesy and re- 
spect which marked her manner with the 
people, and their unstudied and respectful 
devotion to their “tear young leddy,” this 
spell deepened upon him. Unconsciously 
and dimly he became aware of a myster- 
ious and mighty power somehow and 
somewhere in the Glen, straining at the 
heart strings of its children. Of the na- 
ture and origin of this mysterious anil 
mighty power, the voung Canadian knew 
little, his country was of a too recent ori- 
gin for mystery, and its people too hetero- 
geneous in their ethnic characteristics to 
furnish a soil for tribal instincts and pas- 
sions. ‘The passionate loves and hatreds 
of the clans, their pride of race, their 
deathless lealty. and, more than all, and 
better than all, their religious instincts, 
faith and prejudice, these, with the mystic, 
wild loveliness of heather-clad hill and 
rock-rimmed loch, of roaring torrent and 
jagged crags, of lonely muir and sunny 
pasture nuiks; all these, and ten thousand 
nameless and unnameable things united in 


the weaving of the spell of the Glen upen 
the hearts of its people. Of how it all 
came to be Martin knew nothing, but, like 
an atmosphere it stole in upon him, and 
he came to vaguely understand something 
of what it meant to be a Highlander, and 
to bid farewell to the land into whose 
grim soil his life roots had struck deep, 
and to tear himself from hearts whose lite 
stream and his had flowed as one for a 
score of generations. So from cot to cot 
Martin followed and observed, until they 
came to the crossing where the broad 
path led up from the highroad to the kirk- 
yard and the kirk. Here they were halted 
by a young man somewhat older than 
Martin. ‘Tall and gaunt he stood, his face 
pale and pock-marked, and lit by light 
blue eyes, and crowned by brilliant red 
hair, was, with all its unloveliness, a face 
of a certain rugged beauty ; while his man- 
ner and bearing showed the native cour- 
tesy of a Highland gentleman. 

“You are seeking Mr. Allan?” he said 
taking off his bonnet to the girl. “He is 
in yonder,” waving his hand towards the 
kirkyard. 

“In yonder? You are sure, Mr..Mac- 
lise?” She might well ask, for never but 
on Sabbath days, since the day they had 
laid his mother away under the birth trees. 
had Allan put foot inside the kirkyard. 

“Half an hour ago he went in,” replied 
the young Highlander, “and he has not 
returned.” 

“T will go in, then,” said the girl, and 
hesitated, unwilling that a stranger’s eyes 
should witness what she knew was wait- 
ing her there. 

“You, sir, will perhaps abide with me,” 
suggested Mr. Maclise to Martin, with a 
quick understanding of her hesitation. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Moira. “This 
is Mr. Martin, from Canada, Mr. Maclise 
—my brother's great friend. Mr. Maclise 
is our school master here.” she added, 
turning to Martin, “and we are very proud 
of him.” The Highlander’s pale face he- 
came the color of his brilliant hair as he 
remarked, “You are very good indeed, 
Miss Cameron, and I am glad to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Martin. It will give 
me great pleasure to show Mr. Martin the 
little falls at the loch’s end, if he cares t 
step that far.” If Mr. Martin was con- 
scious of any great desire to view the little 
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falls at the loch’s end, his face most suc- 
cessfully dissembled any such feeling, but 
to the little falls he must go, as the school 
master quietly possessed himself of him 
and led him away, while Miss Cameron, 
with never a thought of either of them, 
passed up the broad path into the kirk- 
yard. There, at the tower’s foot, che 
came upon her brother, prone upon the 
little grassy mound, with arms outspread, 
as if to hold it in embrace. The sound of 
his sister’s tread upon the gravel he raised 
him to his knees swiftly, and with a fierce 
gesture, as if resenting intrusion. 

“Oh, it is you, Moira,” he said quietly, 
sinking down upon the grass. At the sight 
of his tear-stained, haggard face, the girl 
ran to him with a cry, and, throwing her- 
self down beside him, put her arms about 
him with inarticulate sounds of pity. At 
length her brother raised himself from the 
ground. 

“Oh, it’s terrible to leave it all,” he 
groaned; “yet I am glad to leave, for it is 
more terrible to stay; the very Glen I can- 
not look at, and the people, I cannot beat 
their eyes.” “Oh,” he groaned, wringing 
his hands, “if she were here she would 
understand, but there is nobody.” 

“Oh, Allan,” cried his sister, in re- 
proach. 

“Oh, yes, I know! I know! You be- 
lieve in me, Moira, but you are just a las- 
sie, and you cannot understand.” 

“Yes, you know well I believe in you, 
Allan, and others, too, believe in you. 
There is Mr. Dunn, and—” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said her brothet 
bitterly, “he wants to believe it.” 

“Yes, and there is Mr. Martin,” she 
continued, “and— Oh, I forgot! here is 
a letter Mr. Martin brought you.” 

“Martin?” ; 

“Yes, your Martin, a strange little man; 
your quarterback, you know. He brought 
this, and he says it is good news.” But 
already Allan was into his letter. As he 
read his face grew white, his hand began 
to shake, his eyes to stare as if they would 
devour the very paper. The second titre 
he read the letter his whole body trembled, 
and his breath came in gasps, as if he 
were in a physical struggle. Then, lifting 
arms and voice towards the sky, he cried 
in a long, low wail, “Oh, God, it is good, 
it is good!” 
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With that he laid himself down prone 
upon the mound again, his face in the 
grass, sobbing brokenly. “Oh, mother, 
dear, | have got you once more! I have 
got you once more!” 

His sister stood, her hands clasped upon 
her heart—a manner she .had—her tears, 
unnoted, flowing down her cheek, waiting 
till her brother should let her into his joy, 
as she had waited for entrance into his 
grief. His griefs and his joys were hers, 
and though he still held her a mere child, 
it was with a woman’s self-forgetting love 
she ministered to him, gladly accepting 
whatever confidence he would give, but 
content to wait until he should give more. 
So she stood waiting, with her tears flow- 
ing quietly, and her face alight with won-' 
der and joy for him. But as her brother's 
sobbing continued, this terrible display of 
emotion amazed her, startled her, for since 
their mother’s death none of them had 
seen Allan weep. At length he raised 
himself from the ground and stood beside 
her. 

“Oh, Moira, lassie, I never knew how 
terrible it was till now. I had lost every- 
thing, my friends, you and,” he added in 
a low voice. “my mother. This cursed 
thing shut me‘out from all; it got between 
me and all I ever loved. I have not for 
these months been able to see her face 
clear, but do you know, Moira,” here his 
voice fell and the mystic light grew in his 
eves, “I saw her again just now, as cleat 
as clear, and I know I have got her again, 
and you, too, Moira darling,” here he 
gathered his sister to him, “and the peo- 
ple! and the Glen! Oh! is it not terrible 
what a crime can do? How it separates 
you from your folk and from all the 
world, for, mind you, I have felt myself 
a criminal; but I am not! I am not!” His 
voice rose into an exultant shout, “I am 
clear of it, I am a man again! Oh, it is 
good! it is good! Here, read the letter, it 
will prove to you.” 

“Oh, what does it matter at all, Allan,” 
she cried, still clinging to him, “as if it 
made any difference to me. I always 
knew it.” 

Her brother lifted her face from his 
breast and looked into her eyes. “Do you 
tell me vou don't want to know the proof 
of it?” he asked in wonder. “No,” she 
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said simply; “why should I need any 
proof, I always knew it.” 

For a moment longer he gazed upon 
her, then said, “Moira, you are a wondes, 
lassie. No, you are a lassie no longer, you 
are a woman, and, do you know, you are 
like mother to me now, and I never saw 
eg 

She smiled up at him through her tears. 
“I should like to be,” she said softly. 
Then, because she was truly Scotch, she 
added, “for your sake, for I love you ter- 
ribly much, and I am going to lose you.’ 

A quiver passed through her frame, and 
her arms gripped him tight. In the self- 
absorption in his grief and pain he had 
not thought of hers, nor considered how 
with his going her whole life would be 
changed. 

“T have been a selfish brute,” he mut- 
tered, “I have only thought of my own 
suffering; but, listen Moira, it is all past; 
thank God, it is all past. This letter from 
Mr. Rae holds a confession from Potts. 
Poor Potts! I am glad that Rae let him 
off. It was Potts who committed the 
forgery. Now I feel myself clean again ; 
you can't know what that is: to be your- 
self again, and to be able to look all men 
in the face without fear or shame. Come, 
we must go; I must see them all again. 
Let us to the burn first, and put my face 
right.” 

A moment he stood looking down upon 
his mother’s grave. The hideous thing 
that had put her far from him, and that 
had blurred the clear vision of her face, 
was gone. A smile soft and tender as 
a child’s stole over his face, and with that 
smile he turned away. As they were com- 
ing back from the burn, Martin and the 
schoolmaster saw them in the distance. 

“Bless me, man, will you look at him? 
said the master in an awe-struck tone, 
clutching Martin’s arm, “whatever is come 
to him?” 

“What's up,” cried Martin. “By Jove! 
you're right! the Roderick Dhu and Black 
Douglas business is gone, sure.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Maclise in an 
undertone, “he is himself once more.” 

He might well exclaim, for it was a 
new Allan that came striding up the high 
road, with head lifted, and with the proud 
swing of a Highland chieftain. 
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“Hello, old man!” he shouted, catching 
sight of Martin and running towards him 
with hands outstretched, “you are wel- 
come—” He grasped his hands and held 
them fast, “you are welcome to this Glen, 
and to me welcome as Heaven to a hell- 
bound soul.” 

“Maclise,” he cried, turning to the mas- 
ter, “this letter,’ waving it in his hand, 
“is like a reprieve to a man on the scaf- 
fold.” Maclise stood gazing in amazement 
at him. 

“They accused me of crime!” 

“Of crime, Mr. Allan?” Maclise stif- 
fened in haughty surprise. 

“Yes, of base crime!” 

“But this letter completely clears him,” 
cried Martin eagerly. 

Maclise turned upon him with swift 
scorn, “There was no need for any one in 
this Glen whatever.” The Highlander’s 
face was pale, and in his light blue eyes 
gleamed a fierce light. 

Martin flashed a look upon the girl 
standing so proudly erect beside her 
brother, and reflecting in her face and eyes 
the sentiments of the school master. 

“By Jove! I believe you,” cried Martin 
with conviction, “it is not needed here, but 
—but there are others, you know.” 

“Others?” said the Highlander with 
fine scorn, “and what difference ?” 

The Glen folk needed no clearing of 
their chief, and the rest of the world 
mattered not. 

“But there was myself,” said Allan, 
“now it is gone, Maclise, and I can give 
my hand more without fear or 
shame.” 

Maclise took the offered hand almost 
with reverence, and, removing his bonnet 
from his head, said in a voice deep and 
vibrating with emotion: 

“Neffer will a man of the Glen count it 
anything but honor to take thiss hand.” 

“Thank you, Maclise,” cried Allan, 
keeping his grip on the master’s hand. 
“Now you can tell the Glen.” 

“You wil not be going to leave us 
now?” said Maclise eagerly. 

“Yes, I shall go, Maclise, but.” with a 
proud lift of his head, “tell them I am 
coming back again.” 

And with that message Maclise went to 
the.Glen. From cot to cot and from lip 


once 


to lip the message sped, that Mr. Allan 
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was himself again, and that, though on 
the morrow’s morn he was leaving the 
Glen, he, himself, had promised that he 
would return. 

That evening, as the gloaming deepened 
the people of the Glen gathered, as was 
their wont, at their cottage doors to listen 
to old piper’ Macpherson as he marched 
up and down the high road. This night, 
it was observed, he no longer played that 
most heart-breaking of all Scottish la- 
ments, “Lochaber No More.” He had 
passed up to the no less heart-thrilling, 
but less heart-breaking ‘“Macrimmon’s 
Lament.” In a pause in Macpherson’s 
wailing notes there floated down over the 
Glen the sound of the pipes up at the big 
House. 

“Bless my soul! whisht man!” cried 
Betzy Macpherson to her spouse, “Listen 
yonder!” 
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For the first time in eighteen months 
they heard the sound of Allan’s pipes. 

“It is himself,’ whispered the women 
to each other, and waited. Down the long 
avenue of ragged firs, and down the high 
road, came young Mr. Allan, in all the 
gallant splendor of his piper’s garb, and 
the tune le played was no lament, but the 
blood-stirring “Gathering of the Gordons.” 
As he came opposite to Macpherson’s cot- 
tage he gave the signal for the old piper, 
and down the high road stepped the two 
of them together, till they passed beyond 
the farthest cottage. Then back again 
they swung, and this time it was to the 
“Cock of the North” that their tartans 
swayed and their bonnets nodded. Thus, 
not with woe and lamentation, but with 
good hope and gallant cheer young Mr 
Allan took his leave of the Glen Cuagh 
Oir. 


(To be Continued) 


Wind of Morning 


By Myrtle E. Sevits 


I.L.L, me what the wind is saying, 
T Swiftly speeding, gently swaying, 
Feel it filt’ring o’er the meadow, 
Hear it sifting through the corn; 
Kindly coming with refreshing, 
Pure and gentle wind of morn— 
Softly through the woodland straying, 
Gaily in the grain fields playing. 


Happy songs she gladly sings us 

And she tells us that she brings us 

All untouched by pain or failure, 
Fresh and clean, a bright new day— 

From the golden East she brings it— 
Strong and tender, glad and gay, 

In her waving arms she swings us, 


Smiles and laughter freely flings us. 
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widow of Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
therefore there was no mystery in the 
name that appeared on the title-page. Mr. 
Stevenson’s step-daughter maintains that 
the book was written by an entire stranger 
to the Stevenson family. Therefore we 
wish to correct the erroneous impressions 
made by the review in question, and re- 
mind our readers that Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is still writing, as she has here- 
tofore done, under the name of Fanny V 
de G. Stevenson. 


George C. Shedd 

George C. Shedd, the new Nebraska 
novelist, is a great traveler—not the kind 
that shoots across the country in limited 
trains, but the kind that travels on foot or 
horseback 


on getting intimately ac- 
quainted with a 1egion and its people. In 


this way he has accumulated material for 
his books, and in the past few years he 
has ridden thousands of miles in Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada and 
Western Canada. 


Bartlett on the Balloon 

“You writer folk are always in search 
of new experiences,” said a friend re- 
cently to Frederick Orin Bartlett, author 
of The Guardian. “Why don’t you take a 
trip with some of the balloon adven- 
turers?” 

“I'm afraid of getting run over,” an- 
swered Bartlett. 


“Run over? What's the joke?” 
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“No joke. It’s a fact. The nearest | 
ever came to going up in a balloon was 
only almost—like the man who just misses 
the boat that goes down—but it gave me 
a vivid lesson in some of the less under- 
stood dangers of ballooning. It was this 
way: the management of an amusement 
park, looking for free advertising, wanted 
a newspaper man to go up on one of the 
daily balloon ascensions, come down in a 
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parachute, and describe his thrills. I was 
assigned to the job. But the manager of 
the park was a better sportsman than press 
agent, and at the last minute decided to 
go himself. At any time during the last 
thirty seconds, however, any one could 
have had the job for the asking. By the 
time the regular aeronaut had instructed 
him how to hold his head against the snap 
back which comes when the parachute 
opens out, he was looking around as 
though anxious to find the newspaper man. 
Before he had time to say ‘Wait’ he had 
gone up. 

“And he kept on going up long after the 
signal man on the ground had fired his 
cut-off signal. He might have been going 
yet if the professional rider with him—a 
woman at that—hadn’t reached down and 
cut him loose. Down he came like a stick 
—the parachute opened out—and he began 
to smile at the thistledown ease of the 
remainder of the landing. Fine! Only 
the gentle wind that wafted him so fairy- 
like, wafted him across a field and drop- 
ped him within six inches of a railroad 
track and an express train making up 
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time. ‘He rolled down the embankment 
out of danger—in front of an automobile 
racing with the train. He rolled back 
from this and swallowed hard. Nothing 
else happened, but it took two men and 
a long drink to get him back to the park. 
It cured him and frightened the profes- 
sional so that he refused to have anything 
more to do with amateur flights.” 


Roy Norton an Aviator 


Roy Norton has never been known as 
an aviator, and yet it is true that he was 
Hying when flying was much rarer than 
it is to-day. He made balloon ascensions 
as early as 1889; but some years ago one 
of his best friends lost his life while cross- 
ing the Alps, and since then Norton has 
never gone aloft. \When asked why he 
abandoned it, he confesses very frankly: 


“Lost my nerve,” though he still takes an 
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active interest in aviation generally. Mr. 
Norton has had many adventures of vari- 
ous kinds. He has mined from the Bering 
Sea to Mexico, was for years a newspaper 
correspondent; has engineered on rail- 
roads in the tropics, and has acted as an 
agent for the Turkish government. He is 
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a great traveler, and has been in the cente! 
of revolutions in Morocco and in the 
Balkans, and in Russia. His newest book, 
The Plunderer, is a story of the Blue 
Mountains, in Oregon, where he once 
directed a mine. 


Where Thomas Dixon Writes Now 

The Sins of the Father was written in 
a log cabin of Dixon’s own planning on 
his new estate, Elmington Manor, Divon- 
dale, Virginia. This estate of five hundred 
glorious acres abounds in game and all the 
beauties of Southern country life. There 
are wonderful oyster beds covering 
twenty-five acres, and a beach a mile and 


lutrelle, the novelist, whose stories The 
Diamond Master, The High Hand and 
Elusive Isabel won for him thousands of 
admirers, was among those lost in the 
wreck of the Titanic. Mrs. Futrelle, who 
since the publication last fall of her first 
novel, Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, has 
also gained fame as a writer, is among 
those saved, her gallant. husband remain- 
ing behind that the women and children: 
might be given their chance for life. 

The Futrelles have long been well! 
known in American literary circles, Mr. 
Futrelle beginning his career as a news- 
paper writer. It was while working as 2 
special writer on Atlanta newspapers some 
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a half in length. The large white manor 
house, with its imposing porticos, sets back 
two miles along the drive from the en- 
trance gates, surrounded with great shade 
trees and velvet lawns. The broad acres 
across the creek from Elmington were 
once among the possessions of the Indian 
princess, Pocahontas. 


Titanic Losses in Letters 


The literary world was shocked and 
grieved when it was learned that Jacques 


years ago that he met Miss May Peele, a 
society girl, who a short time before had 
been graduated from college. Theirs was 
a case of love at first sight, and it is said 
by those who knew them best that their 
married life has been one long honeymoor 

Since Mr. Futrelle left the newspaper 
business to devote himself entirely to fic- 
tion writing, the family has resided at 
Scituate, Massachusetts, their home, Step- 
ping Stones, being widely known amony 
people of literary and artistic bent. It was 
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here that Mr. Futrelle did all of his work, 
and that Mrs. Futrelle wrote Secretary 
of Frivolous Affairs, which is generally 
conceded to be one of the best society 
novels written in many a day. 

The Futrelles, ever since their marriage, 
have been of mutual help to each other, 
and although for years Mrs. Futrelle did 
not write at all, she was a woman of fine 
literary tastes, and her criticisms and sug- 
gestions were of invaluable aid to her hus- 
band. Realizing that his wife was pos- 
sessed of unusual genius, Mr. Futrelle 
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suggested that she write something her- 
self, and this she did, beginning with short 
stories. She was immensely successful 
along this line, selling her first story to a 
magazine. This created a demand for 
more, and finally Mrs. Futrelle decided to 
try her hand at novel writing. The result 
was Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, which 
sprang into immediate popularity, and 
which is still greatly in demand. 

It is said that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Futrelle were preparing to write new 
novels, and last fall after the publication 
of Secretary of Frivolous Affairs they 


went to Europe. The winter was spent 
in Italy, and their return to America was 
delayed somewhat in order that they might 
sail on the Titanic. 

Mr. Futrelle was born in Pike County, 
Georgia, in 1875. He began newspaper 
work at the age of fifteen. 


* 


Another victim of the Titanic disaster 
whose death entails a long-to-be-regretted 
loss in letters, was William T. Stead, editor 
of the English “Review of Reviews.” Mr. 
Stead was on his way to take part in the 
“Men and Religion Movement,’ and his 
sad end comes as a shock to two conti- 
nents. 

Mr. Stead was born at Embleton, in 
1849, the son of a Congregational minister. 
He very early started out as a newspaper 
man, first on the Newcastle “Northern 
Echo,” and later with John Morley in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. After succeeding Mr. 
Morley as editor of that paper, he took up 
the Review of Reviews, which was 
founded in 1890. His works include: 
Truth About the Navy (1884) ; The Truth 
About Russia (1888); The Pope and the 
New Era (1899); If Christ Came to Chi- 
cago (1893); Mrs. Booth: A Study 
(1900); A Study of Despairing Demo-- 
racy (1897); The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of John Cecil Rhodes and The De- 
parted Sex. 





Percy Mackaye 


A new picture 
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Of late years Mr. Stead had interested 
himself in spiritualism. 


Alice Woods 

\lice Woods, author of Fame-Seekers 
(who in private life is Mrs. Eugene Paul 
Ullman) is a daughter of the late U. 5. 
District Judge, William Allen Woods, of 
Indianapolis. She studied in New York 
at the Art School under William M. Chase 
and then went abroad to continue her stud- 
ies in Paris. She and May Wilson Pres- 
ton, the well-known illustrator, lived to- 
gether over there for a year, when Miss 
Woods returned to New York to finish 
up a novel written largely out of their 
Paris experiences. This story, Edges, was 





Alice Woods 


Author of Fame-Seekers 


also illustrated by the author, who is an 
artist of no mean ability. An interesting 
fact in connection with Fame-Seekers is 
that the illustrations are done by May 
\Vilson Preston, the author room-mate of 





their early days in [aris nearly ten years 
ago. Alice Woods, after the publication 
ot her first book, returned to Paris, where 
she lived for the past eight years, except 
for a visit in New York City during the 
past winter. 

The following from the prolog to Fame- 
Seekers gives an insight into the author’s 
motif : 


Modern life has produced nothing more in 
teresting, more charming or alarming than th 
\merican girl who goes to Paris—a thousand ot 
more of her every year study, to go in ser 
iously for music, painting, literature. No mattet 
what her station or her circum 


stances may be, 
she aims now to be professior 


She'll talk it 
all over with you—she'll talk just about anything 
all over with you—in five o'clock tea-clinic! For 
that is the way she dissipates, gets rid of her 
self in tea and talk. She cuts out sex, treating 
men as she Says she likes to be treated; she gives 
over love, and she tells you why in the well-con- 
ducted terms of modern arm-chair science. On 
stares, dazed and saddened, across the tea tabl 
and through the gray-toned walis of her room 
to where the tender light of sundown hangs upon 
the neglected dream. One shudders before thi 
possible presence of things of Art, convinced in 
tea, carved of cake-knife and made to stand with 
an energy that has smilingly put away every- 
thing but thinking. 

Up to a certain point she is more capable than 
the young man of her own age, from her own 
or any other country. Bewitching, precocious, 
promising, she makes her stir. Then she comes 
to the “certain point,” and it is as if a black frost 
has passed. She scarcely lifts her head again. 

Not that she should not go over to Paris 
She should; the more, the better—if she will 
not permit us to say “the merrier.” If she'd 
but go more lightly, go for a lark in learning, go 
without pretence, without the disturbing con 
founding of mere good taste with talent. It 
makes for disillusionment, and it means coming 
back to a home grown dull. If she “ends” by 
marrying, heaven help the man, for it is with 
the secret gnawing of compromise or con- 
descension, 









If she goes over to study music, it is with 
image of a Mary Garden or a Mrs. Stevens in 
the tail of her eye; if it is for painting, she feeds 
her soul upon the vision of a Mary Cassatt; if 
it is for literature, she gives her sighs to the 
lurking half-taught thought of supplying the na- 
tional gap with the martyred spectacle of an 
\merican George Sand. An imitation, be it ever 
sO appreciative, does not conduct to the Star- 
Zone. If she’d only let the Star-Zone he, and 
recognize herself for the charming human being 
she is! 








} 
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Eve Triumphant* 

HERE is never 
an end to the 
fascination of 
the process of 
“seeing oursel’s 
as ithers see us.” 
It is this charm 
that makes read- 
able the transla- 
tion into Eng- 
lish of Eve Tri- 
umphant, a novel by a clever French- 
woman who writes under the name of 
Pierre Coulevain. At its first appearance 
it was crowned by the French Academy, 
and has already been translated, so early 
as 1902. It presents a frank and salutary 
portrait of American manners, particu- 
larly of the manners of American women, 
as they appear to a foreigner. One is 
puzzled to decide whether the author’s 
attitude contains more of admiration or of 
laughter. The contrast between French 
and American women, in temperament, in 
training, and in tastes, is made most 
graphic in this study of the adventures of 
two modern American women, of the 
average and not of the Jamesesque type, 
in the society of Paris and of Rome. 
Whether the portraits of the charm- 
ing young matron and of the original 





Eve TRIUMPHANT. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





and unconventional society girl are 
true to life in a more than superficial way 
is a question; but certainly there is no 
question that if they were intended to be 
presented to Europeans as types of 
American women they are far too super- 
ficial to be just. The attitude of the for- 
eign noble toward his American wife is 
probably truly rendered from an inside 
knowledge, and the pictures of social life 
in modern European capitals are evidenth 
the work of a clever eye-witness and keen 
observer. It is matter for regret that the 
author devoted any space at all to an at- 
tempt to convey similarly an idea of the 
social atmosphere of New York, for the 
failure of the attempt is lamentable. The 
book has the added disadvantage of being 
a novel of contemporary life which dates 
twelve years back. The fashion of two 
seasons ago seems antiquated, where that 
of two centuries is only antique. So a 
story suffers by being laid neither in the 
immediate present nor in the far past, and 
the novel which would successfully treat 
of current events must deal with what is 
actually current. We doubt, moreover, if 
the present translation gives any adequate 
rendering of the fresh and delightful style 
of the original; it is one of those transla- 
tions where the personality of the inter- 
preter is not merged in that of the author, 
and where the feeling of the second-hand 
is not to be escaped. 
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The Adjustment* 

Brought up in Quaker simplicity and 
then married to a very worldly and sophis- 
ticated Englishman, there were many peo- 
ple who felt that Margaret Massenden’s 
marriage would not turn out well. It did 
not—and just before Christina’s birth 
Margaret and her husband parted. Mar- 
garet resolved that Christina should be 
brought up in an atmosphere of love, and 
with love in her heart for everybody, even 
for the father of whom she had heard 
little and had never seen. 

When Margaret goes to South America 
on a visit and Christina stays in London, 
the Fates manage matters so that one of 
the first men she meets is her own father. 
Her one aim after this is to reunite them 
This is more than difficult, especially after 
Christina discovers that it is her own 
father who has wronged the man she 
loves. But love works miracles, and the 
things hoped for come about. 

Christina’s own love is very beautiful, 
and Christina herself is a charming girl, 
with a rare knowledge of human nature 
and a subtle and delicate understanding 
seldom possessed by girls of her age in 
real life. 


The Just and the Unjustt 


Vaughan Kester’s last book—now pub- 
lished many months after his death—is all 
the more significant in that it reveals what 
most of Mr. Kester’s admirers believed. 
that, had he lived, he would have gone on 
writing more and bigger books. Remark- 
able as The Prodigal Judge was in its 
variety and excellence of characterization, 
it still failed in compactness of construc- 
tion and conciseness of expression. The 
Just and the Unjust shows a new sense 
of proportion on the part of the author, 
and a new ability to build up effective and 
dramatic situation. 

The story has a well-defined plot, in- 
volving an accusation of murder through 
which an innocent man is saved from 
hanging just at the last moment. The 
guilty man is his one-time friend, and the 
story starts out from the point of his first 
temptation to cover up the results of 





*THE ApyusTMENT. 
Duffield & Co. 

{THE Just AND THE Unjust. By Vaughan 
Kester. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


By Marguerite Bryant. 


reckless gambling by theft, a theft that 
left him a criminal, and yet with faultless 
logic, the circumstantial evidence of the 
case builds up the conviction of the other 
man. 

There are two women concerned in the 
plot—one the not entirely faithful wife of 
the murderer, in love really with the ac- 
cused, and the other the tender, loyal 
woman to whom the accused has given his 
heart, and who stands by him to the very 
end, 

It is a tale that just brushes by tragedy 
—one feels all the effect of the terrible 
consequences of sin, and then at the last 
the sun rises out of the shadows and the 
reader breathes a sigh of immense relief. 


The Chalice of Courage* 

A Philadelphia society girl, lost in the 
Colorado mountains, comes upon the hero 
of a canyon tragedy, and through the love 
she gives and the love she inspires, rescues 
a man who has sacrificed his life to a 
memory. 

It is a pathetic tale, but it teaches its 
lesson, the lesson of what love may be and 
do, and the lesson of the purity of human 
lives in spite of conditions that might a!- 
most excuse a departure from the usual 
moral law. We have had stories trying 
to justify the union of a man and woman 
left alone in a desert island. Mr. Brady 
seeks no such justification for his hero 
and heroine stranded in a mountain camp 
through a long, hard winter. He shows 
how noble a man can be in his sacrifice; 
how true to herself a woman may be in 
the face of a real temptation; and his 
story leaves a pleasant, wholesome mem- 
ory that is not marred, but is rather en- 
hanced by its pathos. 


The Fame Seekerst 


In these days of a high intellectual aver- 
age, the ambition to achieve greatness fre- 
quently falls upon and possesses those 
whose small talents had better be turned 
to more practical and immediate uses. As 
Alice Woods shows in her novel of life 
in Paris among “fame-seekers” there are 
a number who go burdened with big 


*THE CHALICE oF Courace. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


+TuHE Fame-Seexers. By Alice Woods. George 
H. Doran Company. 
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dreams who presently come again with 
the chastening of a great lesson upon 
them. . 

It is a vivid picture, or a series of vivid 
pictures, by a woman who knows Paris 
student life well. By one, too, who sym- 
pathizes with the thirst and hunger for 
glory, but who realizes how few are the 
chances for their appeasement. 

The author gets a great deal of novelty 
and gayety and sprightly dialog into her 
story. It is not a sad tale, for, after all, 
there is nothing very tragic in finding one’s 
level. Usually it is just that which brings 
happiness. The sadder part comes in the 
discipline that has to precede a full under- 
standing of one’s limitations. There are 
the pitiful failures, of course, and there 
are the real successes, but most of those 
who go into the great world of the ateliers 
and learn their lesson live to remember it 
with much that is joy. 


Red Eve* 


One of Rider Haggard’s early English 
stories—a tale of love and war in the Mid- 
dle Ages, with a touch of Eastern mystery 
introduced in the strange character of 
Murgh, the seer, who appears at moments 
of crisis and foretells that which is to 
come. 





Mr. Haggard does not grow in the art 
of writing. We have given up looking for 
his splendid, picturesque and_ brilliantly 
colored stories. He has become labored, 
at times he is almost wearisome. 


The Guests of Herculest 


Monte Carlo as a background for an 
impassioned love-story is sure to be pic- 
turesque—especially in such capable hands 
as those of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 

There is too much of the story to tell 
in a brief enough way to be understand- 
able. It takes an orphan girl from a con- 
vent where she has lived most of her life 
to the Riviera, where, at the gaming tables, 
she finds herself possessed of an inherited 
passion for gambling. She takes Monte 
Carlo by storm; has a host of suitors, but 
discovers herself to be in love with an 


*Rep Eve. By H. Rider Haggard. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


7THE Guests of Hercurks. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Italian prince, whose brother's mysterious 
wife turns out to be an old but long-lost 
friend. The pathetic part of the tale 
comes when this girl, for the sake of 
hiding her own past sin, uses Mary Grant 
as her refuge, and so not only makes 
Mary’s marriage to the Prince practicall. 
impossible, but incidentally almost costs 
her her life, since it puts her in the power 
of certain unscrupulous people who want 
her money. 

How the Prince seeks and finds Mary, 
and how the mystery is finally cleared up, 
gives the tale its climax. 

It is a splendid picture of life on the 
Riviera in the height of the season, a life 
that the Williamsons write about from 
personal experience and contact. 

The book is exquisitely made, with 
beautiful illustrations. 


The Golightlys* 


It is almost easy to recognize some of 
the originals of the characters in this 
book. Laurence North made an earlier 
bow to the American public through 
Syrinx, but undoubtedly The Golightlys 
is his first big book. In it we see some- 
thing of Bennett and not a little of H. G. 
Wells, and through it we find running a 
vein of humor that denotes the author's 
power to weigh and judge and then to 
sympathize in a kindly, if sometimes su- 
perior ‘way, with poor, struggling human- 
ity. 

Golightly Senior founded a newspaper. 
He presently became a newspaper mag- 
nate. Back in his youth there was an in- 
discretion—it took rather tangible shape 
in an unacknowledged son. When P. 
Golightly won the heart and hand of one 
of his dainty contributors he took the 
first step on the road to social glory. He 
had another son, and all the money of the 
Golightlys was not enough to make this 
son a man. 

The irony of the situation is revealed in 
the fact that Potiphar Golightly’s ambition 
to have his son succeed him came to 
naught, while the biggest force in his ulti- 
mate ruin was presented in the illegitimate 
son, who used his literary gift to bring his 
father low, not knowing Golightly to be 
other than a newspaper enemy whose 


*THE GOLIGHTLYs: FATHER AND Son. By 
Laurence North. George H. Doran Company. 
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shabby neglect of himself had cost the life 
of the wife he loved. 

There are a good many threads to the 
plot of the story, but they are deftly 
woven together to make a strongly colored. 
clearly pictured whole. We predict that 
Laurence North will follow Bennett on 
the quick path to fame. 


Bat* 


Old Mrs. Bleriot, Bat’s grandmother, 
kept a boarding house in New York, and 
the girl was maid-of-all-work in that busy 
establishment. She had never been to 
school, and knew more slang than arith- 
metic. Perdue, one of the boarders, and 
a young architect, not long from the coun- 
try, took an interest in her, taught her 
many things, love included, and ended the 
course with matrimony. 

There are flashes of humor that make 
the book of interest, but Mr. Marshall bas 
not made the most of his plot, and has 
hampered the story with stupid and tire- 
some detail. 


The Luret 


Anne Moorehouse, with wonderful en- 
thusiasm, much energy, and an idea that 
her pen would procure for her not only 
bread and butter, but a little jam as well, 
came up to London from a small country 
town. Her one relative in town, Lady 
Helen, promised much but did little until 
Huntley Goss started a fashionable maga- 
zine and found a use for the titled lady’s 
name and Anne's ability. 

Goss was a fashionable man about towu 
as well as a clever adventurer, and un- 
sophisticated Anne soon became one ot 
his many feminine admirers. Fortunately, 
however, she had enough common sense 
to know a better man when she met him, 
and when Peter Host, in the army, asked 
her to marry him, she said yes. 

From London the scene is transferred 
to the Nile, where Goss again meets Anne, 
who has, as Goss says, “the bad taste to 
prefer domesticity to romance.” 
haves contemptibly and almost brings 
about a break between Anne and Peter. 
But Peter keeps his faith in Anne and 


Goss be- 


‘Bat. By Edward Marshall. G. W. 
ham Company. 

*THE Lure. By E. § 
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everything straightens out as the tangles 
in fiction usually do. 


The Postmaster” 


Mr. Lincoln has made himself known 
as the creator of a typical New England 
character in the person of the retired sea 
captain. ‘The Cape Cod stories and novels 
center round this figure, and, while there 
is some similarity in the drawing of the 
character, there is enough difference to 
give each story a place by itself. The 
stories are clean, amusing, and well told, 
with happiness and the joyous possibilities 
of life well in the foreground. 

In The Postmaster, the interest lies in 
the “storekeeping” of Cap’n Zeb. Snow, 
the postmaster, and his partner, and the 
love-affairs of these two enterprising gen- 
tlemen, both of whom are old enough to 
have been married twenty-five years 
earlier. 


The Matador of the Five Towns 
and Other Storiest 


To say that Arnold Bennett is at his 
best in novels might very easily give the 
impression that his stories are lacking in 
the fundamental qualities that go to make 
up the first-class short story. In novel 
writing his opportunities are large and he 
uses his gifts in the broader field to their 
utmost extent. It would seem almost as 
if he ought never to confine so rare a gift 
in such a narrow space as the short story. 
That they are excellent is a foregone con- 
clusion, for Mr. Bennett is too finished an 
artist to attempt a thing he is not sure of 
doing well. 

There is a note of tragedy in several of 
the stories, but, on the whole, the author 
dwells on the brightness of life, its sweet- 
ness and loveliness, its drollery and fun. 

There is, however, one of these sixteen 
stories that is wholly tragic, of that grim, 
hopeless tragedy, the outcome of sin, and 
sin that brings with it, as it always does 
to somebody, heartbreaking consequences 
The power of this story, “The Idiot,” lies 
in its restrained passion, and in its brevity. 
It is the most simply told of any of the 
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stories, and the simplicity brings out the 
intense pathos in a way to excite very real 
emotion on the part of the reader. 

The story one likes to dwell on longest 
is “From One Generation to Another,” 
wherein a newly wedded pair of children 
are brought through a quarrel by the wise 
and amusing maneuvers of an elderly 
uncle, who gloriously saves the day by 
feigning sickness. 

The fine character sketching and analy- 
sis, the subtle insight into human nature 
are found in the stories as in the novels 
\rnold Bennett makes his people very real, 
hecause he chooses to tell the ordinary ex- 
periences of ordinary lives, but he has a 
way of making these things of vital in- 
terest. ‘There is no striving after effects. 
He approaches his subject directly, and 
makes his statements clearly and simply, 
and it is in this that the 
power lies. 


secret of his 


Manalive* 

The average novelist who attempts 
preaching invariably writes himself down 
a bore. The moral crowds out the story 
and the reader wonders how he came to 
pick up so dull a book. To this rule, how- 
ever, Mr. Chesterton is one of the brilliant 
exceptions. So cleverly does he weave 
the woof of his philosophy of life into the 
warp of the story that both elements be- 
come necessary to give substance and form 
to the fabric. This fact will be recog- 
nized by every reader of Mr. Chesterton's 
latest essay in fiction. The enigmatic title 
arouses a curiosity which can only be 
gratified by the perusal of a volume over- 
flowing with rollicking humor, biting wit 
and surprising paradox. So thoroughly 
Chestertonian is it that the name on the 
title-page is a bit superfluous to any one 
who has ever read a book by the author. 

On every page we meet the unexpected. 
The highly unconventional appearance of 
Innocent Smith in the garden of a London 
boarding house on a very windy afternoon 
is only exceeded in boisterous humor by 
his antics with the boarders and the scien- 
tific gentlemen, Warner and Pym. When 
we read that Innocent Smith, after many 
years of silence, sent his old schoolfellow, 
\rthur Inglewood, a telegram in these 


*MaNnative. By G. K. Chesterton. John Lane 
Company. 
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words: “Man found alive with two legs,” 
we are prepared for anything that happens 
thereafter. The mock trial, in which the 
hero is accused of such grave crimes as 
murder, burglary, wife desertion and 
polygamy, and in the end is triumphantly 
acquitted, is a masterpiece of satire and 
whimsical portraiture. All ends happily 
enough, and the extravagant acts of Inno- 
cent Smith are explained by his advocate, 
Michael Moon, as follows: * ‘The idea that 
Smith is attacking is this: Living in an 
entangled civilization, we have come to 
think certain things wrong which are not 
wrong at all. We have come to think 
outbreak and exuberance, banging and 
barging, rotting and wrecking, wrong. In 
themselves they are not merely pardon- 
able, they are unimpeachable. There is 
nothing wicked about firing off a pistol. 
even at a friend; so long as you do not 
mean to hit him and know you won't. It 
is no more wrong than throwing a pebble 
at the sea—less, for vou occasionally hit 
the sea. There is nothing wrong in bash- 
ing down a chimney-pot and_ breaking 
through a roof, so long as you are not 
injuring the life or property of other men. 
It is no more wrong to choose to enter 
a house from the top, than to choose to 
open a packing-case from the bottom. 
This man’s spiritual power has been pre- 
cisely this: that he has distinguished be- 
tween custom and creed. He has broken 
the conventions, but he has kept the com- 
mandments.’” There is a sting in Mr. 
Chesterton’s wit; sometimes we feel that 
the joke is being carried a bit too far; but 
when we remember the essential kindli- 
ness of the spirit behind the written word, 
we readily forgive minor faults in our 
enjoyment of the tonic qualities of a story 
so capitally written. 





White Ashes* 

The world of fire insurance seems an 
unlikely region in which to seek romance ; 
yet the writer of White Ashes, who bears 
the unilluminating name of Kennedy 
Noble—obviously a pen-name—has found 
it there. A book full of breezily humorous 
and natural conversation, of realistic and 
graphic character delineation, it intro- 
duces the unsophisticated reader into the 
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very heart of the fire insurance business. 
With Helen Maitland we are piloted 
through “The Guardian's” offices, from the 
street floor, where the placers try to induce 
the company to insure risky buildings, to 
the private sanctum of the conservative 
and courteous president. Her pilot, Mr. 
Richard Smith, is one of the fortunate 
youths, for whom all he touches turns to 
gold. At the psychological moment he 
flings himself into the breach to the rescue 
of his company, and incidentally to that 
struggle for life against an underhanded 
competitor, much inside information is 
given as to the difficulties and dangers that 
beset the path of the fire insurance man. 

The writer of the book is a sympa- 
thetic lover of the city, and has managed 
to infuse the pages with much of the 
poetry of the city street that the true city 
lover revels in. He has also employed one 
or two clever devices in the construction 
of a very orderly and very consistent plot. 
The opening scene is detached from the 
beginning of the story ; it is an anticipatory 
drawing of the climax toward which all 
that follows is to lead, and as it mentions 
no names in this initial form, it whets the 
curiosity to a keen edge. The laying of 
the time of the story between September, 
1912, and March, 1914, at once frees the 
action from the necessity of consistency 
with actual facts of history and allows the 
author to invent whatever dramatic sensa- 
tion he desires. and associate it with even 
so well-known a city as Boston. Anything 
may happen to Boston within two years; 
even—which Fate forfend—the colossal 
catastrophe which the last scenes of the 
novel so vividly picture. 


In Search of Arcady* 

There may still be real gypsies, of the 
Borrow type, all the splendor of vel- 
veteens, sashes and gay handkerchiefs, 
wandering about the recesses of the Berk- 
shire Hills. This picturesque Romany life 
seems wholly foreign to New England— 
yet that it lingers there, cheek by jow] with 
the summer estates of New York million- 
aires, is what Nina Wilcox Putnam, author 
of In Search of Arcady, would have us 
believe. It is a charming specimen of the 
lighter novel; and, after all, who cares for 


In SearcH oF Arcapy. By Nina Wilcox 
Putnam. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


realism in a romance? There only may 
we wander free from the trammels of 
what is into the world of what may be. 
The bustling, artificial life of the city, 
from the viewpoint both of the pampered, 
frivolous society woman and of the mili- 
tant Anglo-American suffragette, is set in 
sharp contrast with the idyllic peace of 
the wooded hills and limpid streams of 
the purple hills that make the glory of 
Massachusetts. The suffre igette pursues 
an English earl, charming and impecuni- 
ous, seeking to espouse him for her dow- 
eried niece. The niece disappears from 
mortal ken—here we can trace a sugges- 
tion from the recent sensational disappear- 
ance of a New York heiress. In the mean- 
time the Earl escapes to a socialist friend 
in the Berkshires, and there meets adven- 
tures unheard of in a civilized land, but 
full of fascination as we follow him about 
in his unexpected peddling of chairs and 
encounters with the gypsies. The suspense 
is well kept, and the denouement con- 
cealed longer than is usually possible 

a book with a plot of this kind. 


The Under Trail* 

The setting of this story is one of the 
mountainous regions of Virginia; while 
the Under Trail itself consists of a secret 
short-cut through this chain of whose ex- 
istence very few people are aware. 

The characters are intensely interesting. 
and consist of Juliet Gray, the lovely 
young nurse with whom Craig Evarts—a 
cultivated man of the wor!d—falls in love ; 
Derry Blake, the primeval man—strong 
and forceful—and little Kitty Turley, both 
impetuous and jealous. 

It is a stirring tale of action and adven- 
ture, full of life and most absorbing, con- 
taining the elemental and very human pas- 
sions of love, jealousy and hate. 








Her Word of Honor 
The French belief that a woman cannot 
be properly married without a dowry 
almost causes the total ruin of a beautiful 
girl’s ili de Bauquieres de Dugny. 
Left il in the world, with no one but 
a jealous aunt, whose own daughters are 





*THEe Unper Tram. By Anna Alice Chapin. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

tHeR Worp or Honor. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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far less beautiful than Lili, the former 
at last seeks peace in America. On her 
way to the United States she meets a 
wealthy woman, who promises the girl her 
son in marriage, with no demand for a 
dowry but an introduction into good fami- 
lies. The poor orphan girl accepts, be- 
cause she fears that she will be cast upon 
an unknown sea in New York. 

When Lili arrives in the United States 
she accidentally meets and falls in love 
with another man, but she dare not receive 
his attentions. 

Victor, her promised husband, proves 
well-nigh impossible, but Lili is a girl full 
of grit, and she has given her word of 
honor to marry him. 

How her heart rebels against her mar- 
riage with the spoiled son of a doting 
mother is vividly told, and one cannot 
but feel a thrill of pity for the misguided, 
though courageous, heroine. Finally, 
through an unexpected virtuous act of 
Victor’s, Lili is restored to her rightful 
lover, who receives her with welcoming 
arms. 

The picture of Lili as painted by the 
author is one of rare charm and of rarer 
personality; it is the picture of a true 
woman, who, despite her love and many 
temptations, does not stray from the paths 
of honor that have for centuries been 
trodden by her ancestors. 


Traumerei* 

The real hero of this book is a Stradi- 
varius violin, which is taken from a noble 
old Italian in whose family it is an heir- 
loom, and is brought to America, where 
Kirke Bentley becomes its purchaser. 
How Kirke’s curiosity about the instru- 
ment was aroused; how he sought out its 
earlier home and fell in love with the 
daughter of its real owner, and how he 
and his friend save the fortune of the 
Lambertis, restore the violin, and _ inci- 
dentally win their sweethearts, makes a 
very refreshing, wholesome little story. 

There is a certain originality in the con- 
ception of the tale that keeps the interest 
awake throughout, while the touch of 
romance and idealism will be very accept- 
able to the bored reader of conventional 


*TRAUMEREI By Leona Dalrymple. McBride, 
Nast & Co 


fiction as we know it for the most part 
nowadays. 


The Red Nights of Paris* 

This story is based upon the French 
Coup Double and Policiers et Rastas by 
Gordon, late Chief of the Sutreteé. 
The book opens with two murders: 
Roger Deverly, an architect of great 
promise, is found stabbed in his home at 
Courbevoie, while on the same evening the 
notorious usurer Chauffard disappears in 
a mysterious way. Later the body of the 
latter is found in the Seine. Naturally 
these two murders are associated by the 
police, whose efforts to find the criminals 
are told in detail. Those who expect to 
find in the book an account of the filth and 
depravity of the European tenderloin will 
be disappointed, though they will learn 
much about the secret doings of the 
dreaded Apaches so long the terror of 
Paris. When the author tells that “at the 
time when Chauffard disappeared the 
reader remembers, etc.,” one could wish 
that the reader be forgotten and that the 
story confine itself to the adventures of the 
two detectives, Pousse and Dufreny, who 
are working on the case. A deathbed con- 
fession clears up the mystery though most 
readers will have anticipated the police in 
reaching the solution of the crime. 


Fate Knocks at the Doort 

There is something very nearly epic in 
the largeness of this new Comfort story. 
One finds it almost impossible to grasp 
the complete significance of the story on 
a first reading. Mr. Comfort has com- 
bined a kind of twentieth-century knight- 
errantry with an Eastern mysticism that 
comprises religious fervor, an advanced 
Spiritualism and a sympathetically por- 
trayed reality. 

Andrew Bedient might stand for King 
Arthur in a new era. He might even 
stand for a greater than Arthur, though 
we scarcely think that the author means 
his symbolism to go quite so far, in that 
he does make Andrew’s life yield to cer- 
tain impulses entirely human and mascu- 
line. However, Andrew sees the world 


*Tue Rep Nicuts or Parts. By Florence 
Crewe-Jones. G. W. Dillingham. 

tF ate Knocks at THE Door. By Will Leving 
ton Comfort. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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with the broader vision, and he brings his 
vision to the group of New York artists, 
most of whom have succumbed to the 
purely modern and materialistic spirit. 
Andrew knows things by instinct; he acts 
on an instinct with a faith unerring and 
unwavering; even in his love he is above 
and beyond all the ordinary considerations, 
and his every act is one of service and of 
sacrifice. 

It will help you to read Fate Knocks at 
the Door. After reading it, some of life’s 
most exasperating problems will seem to 
diminish in importance. 


The Fighting Blade* 

When little Thomsine Musgrove, heiress 
and the betrothed of Lord Carisbrooke, 
learned that her beloved brother was to 
fight a duel with a celebrated German, she 
at once set about planning to stop the fray 
The knowledge came at midnight—the 
duel was scheduled for four o’clock. Her 
sister-in-law had no_ suggestions, her 
future husband had dined well, but not 
wisely. So Thomsine donned boys’ cloth 
ing and hunted up Karl von Kersten- 
broock, told him she was Wat Musgrove’s 
brother—which he  believed—and  suc- 
ceeded in duping him and keeping him 
away from her brother. 

This escapade caused considerable talk 
and not a little scandal in Oxford, where 
the Royalists were staying while Cromwell 
and his Army were doing things else- 
where. Karl became a captain under 
Cromwell and promptly forgot Thomsine 
and the whole affair. 

But he had occasion to recall her to 
memory a little later, when he was acting 
as spy and was recognized, captured and 
taken to King’s Staversham, Royalist 
stronghold. There Thomsine, soon to be 
married—unwillingly, too 
helped him to escape and captured his 
heart. And then, for that was the way 
they did things in those days—the gallant 
Karl returned to Cromwell, returned with 
an army, vanquished his foes and carried 
off the lady. 

The story is vivid and colorful—the 
characters seem real despite the many 
years their ghosts have been laid—and 
there is never a dull page. 








*THe Ficntinc Brave. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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The Citadel* 

\When a Congressman gets up in the 
House and begins to attack the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as a worn-out 
document that has lived beyond its pre- 
scribed period of usefulness, you may 
expect things to happen. When John Gar- 
wood did just this thing he brought the 
roof down about his ears, so to speak. 
For John Garwood, Congressman from 
Illinois, had been lifted to his present po- 
sition on a ladder of good American dol- 
lars dispensed by a money magnate in his 
home town, and, as if this were not 
enough, he was engaged to marry this 
same magnate’s daughter. It was a pretty 
delicate position to be in. Probably John 
would never have lived through it had it 
not been for Margaret Lansing. Out of 
her idea he conceived a still bigger pur- 
pose, with the result that he threw off all 
the old shackles and came out to fight, a 
man by himself. 

The book is a singularly clear picture of 
political conditions as they now exist. 
The awful unrest that is swaying the mul- 
titudes ; the last desperate gasps of the old 
powers; the gradual dawning of the reali- 
zation that there are things which even 
American money cannot buy—one feels all 
this in the story. The wonder is that with 
so much exposition of the theories of 
government the author has not lost his 
thread of story or his atmosphere of 
romance. But he has not done so. John 
Garwood is lover as well as politician, and 
there are moments in the tale that are very 
sweetly fragrant. 


The Ten-Thousand-Dollar Armt 


Mr. Van Loan is the prince of baseball 
story writers. He gets plenty of snap and 
good American humor into his tales of the 
diamond. The present volume is short 
stories—a gathering from the magazines— 
and from the first to the last story it is 
one delightful series of epis ides connected 
with the adventures of a big league. 

The “Ten-Thousand-Dollar Arm” is a 
highly colorful bit of fiction, quite as 
amusing as realistic, and the other tales 
are like it in this respect. 

*Tue Crrapet. By Samuel Merivin. The Cen- 
tury Company. 

*TuHe Ten-THovusanp-DottaR ARM AND 
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La Revolution* 


HERE was a 


time when 
French histo- 
rians were 
scarcely taken 


seriou sly by 
scholars. They 
were admitted 
to be brilliant 
writers, but they 
were accused 
(with a few exceptions) of taking littie 
pains to get at the real facts of history, and 
even of deliberately sacrificing truth to 
rhetorical effect. Whatever justification 
there may have been for these charges. 
under the Second Empire, they do not hold 
good of the majority of the historians who 
have come into view under the Third Re- 
public. Thanks to the admirable teaching 
and rigid requirements of the Ecole des 
Chartes, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
and the French School at Rome, thanks 
still more, perhaps, to the chastening in- 
fluence of the Franco-Prussian War, 
which sobered the nation in so many ways, 
France possesses to-day a group of his- 
torians who, without having lost that dis- 
tinction of style which is the special and 
peculiar glory of French writing of all 
sorts, are as earnest and thorough in the 
exploration of archives and as severe in 
the sifting of evidence as the historians 
of any country in the world. 

Louis Madelin is a good representative 
of this latter-day group of historical 
scholars. He is known as the author of 
a work on Fouché, Napoleon’s Chief of 
Police and Minister, “the king of fakirs, 

‘LA Revotution. By Louis Madelin. Paris. 
Hachette et Cie. 


the man who mystified successively Robe- 
spierre, Barras, Lafayette, Carnot, Napo- 
leon and Louis XVIII,” and of a work on 
Rome during the Napoleonic occupation 
(1809-1814) entitled La Rome de Napo- 
léon. Both of these works are based 
upon a conscientious study of original 
documents, and, in the preparation of 
Rome, M. Madelin had at his disposal 
not only the official archives of the prin- 
cipal Italian cities, but the private papers 
of Miollis, Tournon and Janet, Napoleon’s 
agents in Italy. In this work he describes 
in minute detail the mechanism of the 
government imposed by Napoleon upon 
the Eternal.City (calling attention to its 
elements of strength and weakness), and 
points out the traces of the Napoleonic 
regime that persist in the Rome of to-day. 
He evokes Napoleon’s wild dream of re- 
establishing at Rome the authority of the 
Czsars, and shows how the clergy, the 
aristocracy and the populace regarded the 
attempt. Rome is intended as a sort of 
prolog to a work in many volumes on 
the administration of Napoleon in Europe 
—a monumental undertaking the comple- 
tion of which promises to give its author 
a place among the Napoleonic specialists 
alongside of Vandal and Sorel. 

In La Révolution, M. Madelin has 
achieved the extraordinary feat of com- 
pressing into a single, eminently readable 
voiume the diplomatic, military, political, 
financial, religious, economic, social and 
literary events of one of the most con- 
fused periods of modern history. “I have 
not undertaken,” he explains in his 
preface, 


to produce either a school manual or what is 
usually understood as a work of erudition. 
: The readers who cannot venture into 
the labyrinth of original documents and studies 
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are many in number. To them, I would pre- 
sent as complete a résumé as possible of the 
works which have appeared upon the Revolution 
during the last few years and I would confront 
them with the conclusions of my masters and 
fellow-historians. I have made a great 
effort to be equitable. One never is entirely so. 
But at the moment of giving this work to the 
world, I can say in all sincerity, that it is im- 
possible for me to discern in whose favor or at 
whose expense I may have been partial. The 
fact is that I approached this delicate chronicle 
without any preconceived idea; my opinions of 
the Revolution have been singularly modified, 
nine times out of ten, in the course of my studies. 
It is true that I have in no wise refused myself 
the right of manifesting my views of certain 
facts and certain men; indignation, pity or ad- 
miration are sometimes an indispensable part of 
equity. But it seems to me that I have been just 
to all, even to personages whom scrupulous 
study has denounced to me as conscious or un- 
conscious malefactors. It has been easy for me 
to maintain my liberty of observation and of 
appreciation. I have never felt that I possessed 
sufficient authority to formulate, even in my 
own inner thought, a categorical judgment of so 
complex an event as the French Revolution. I 
cannot formulate ever so brief an one to-day: 
causes, facts, consequences still appear to me 
wide open to debate. 


La Révolution is the fifth volume of 
an excellent series of histories published 
by the firm of Hachette, which are de- 
signed to render the latest results of his- 
torical research available to persons who 
are not historical specialists. The first 
volume, Le Moyen Age, is by Frantz 
Funck-Brentano (who acts as editor of the 
series) ; the second La Renaissance, by L. 
Batiffol; the third, Le Grand Siécle, by 
Jacques Boulenger; the fourth, Le XVI/I 
Siécle, by Casimir Stryienski. 

None of these volumes is provided with 
a topical index—an unpardonable defect 
from the American point of view. 

A sixth volume, Le Consulat et l’Em- 
pire, by Louis Madelin, is announced. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Night of Fires and Other 
Breton Studies* 


M. Le Braz knows his Brittany as do 
few other living writers. His previous 
studies of the Bretons were received with 
eagerness by those discriminating readers 
who appreciate the quaint and homely life 
of this ancient people. 

SRETON 
Longmans, 


OTHER 
Braz. 


*TuHe NicHT OF FIRES AND 
STUDIES. By Anatole Le 
Green & Co. 
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This book consists of five studies of 
Breton life. So realistic are they and 
withal so sadly poetic in the telling that 
one feels a strange compassion for these 
men and women whose customs, many of 
them, hark backward to those dim ages 
when the northern Aryanic peoples were 
struggling for supremacy amid the un- 
broken forests and swamps of Europe. 
Centering around the various festivals and 
saints’ days of primitive Roman Catholi- 
cism, the pleasures of the Breton consist 
almost wholly in a certain childlike com- 
pliance with the traditions of that early 
church, the miracles and obsolete forms 
of which they have grafted on to a pagan- 
ism still earlier. These charming studies 
are poems in prose. The one styled, “The 
Child of the Yuen,” is particularly sad 
and fills one with deep emotion and pity. 
To a Breton the mysteries of Death and 
the Hereafter are real and tangible pres- 
ences and experiences, wholly explainable 
and in part controllable by rites which 
have long ago disappeared in other Chris- 
tian lands. 

We confess a deep fascination for this 
unusual book. 


Nature Wooed and Won* 


Those of us who have never attempted 
to learn of Nature will find in this volume 
a store of interesting information. Many 
who have tried and failed to appreciate 
Nature will receive valuable suggestion 
to prompt them to a study with renewed 
vigor. 

Our authors have not learned their in- 
formation by rote from a textbook, but 
have lived among the birds and other 
animals, and by sympathetic contact have 
been permitted to enter into a realm un- 
known to many. This fact is represented 
by the following illustration of the crow’s 
habit: “The curlews, which lay four large 
eggs on the ground, suffered badly, for 
there is nothing a crow likes better than 
a curlew’s egg, and four nests in the vi- 
cinity of the crow’s home were robbed. 
At one nest the curlews made a plucky 
fight, but the big black robber succeeded 
in frightening them away, and then, while 
they stood by and watched his work, he 


*NatuRE Woorp anp Won. By Oliver A. 


Pike and Magdalen F. P. Tuck. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 
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broke open one and devoured it, and an- 
other he picked up and carried to his 
mate.” Though proverbially a thief the 
crow possesses an intense love for his 
mate. 

A number of interesting tales of bird 
pranks and tricks of woodland animals 
are related. These stories are ours for the 
reading, encouraging us to become fa- 
miliar with Nature’s creatures. We need 
this broadening charitable feeling which 
reaches out to the least of God’s creations. 
With the cultivation of sympathy for 
lower animals, our relationships with our 
fellowman will be kinder and more com- 
passionate. 


What Tolstoy Taught* 

“Any one may reject Count Tolstoy’s 
teaching; no one can ignore it,” Mr. 
Bolton Hall says in his preface. This 
doctrine is, in short, that for a man always 
to substitute love ior all compulsion would 
solve his harassing perplexities and aboi- 
ish for him the horrors and the unreason-- 
able complexities of life. 

“I believe that this volume contains the 
substance of everything that Tolstoy 
taught. I have not attempted to give the 
lessons of his works of fiction, because 
those are of the nature of parables, and 
from a parable each person learns only 
what he is ready tc receive.” 

He further points out that the reason 
Tolstoy’s religious books are not appre- 
ciated generally is because the style is 
involved, the matter lacking in order, filled 
with tedious repetition, and written for 
those only who want to understand. 

Mr. Hall has “combed out this tangle 
of words” of the great teacher, and gives 
us in a concise and lucid volume the doc- 
trine of Tolstoy. 

The work is done in simple and easy 
style, and will be appreciated by those 
who desire to know Tolstoy’s religious 
teaching but have neither time nor incli- 
nations to search for his meaning. 


A Pleasant Sage of Japant 


The life and works of Soutoku Nino- 
miya as told by his admirer and disciple. 


*Wuat Torstoy Taucnr. 
B. W. Huebsch. 

fA PLEASANT SAGE OF JAPAN. By 
Yoshimoto. Longmans, Green & Co. 


3y Bolton Hall. 


Tadasu 


so urgently remind one of the story of 
Confuscius that if reincarnation were 
really possible one might think that the 
great Chinese had embodied himself in 
the twentieth century. Teaching, living 
entirely for others, practically wise, able. 
efficient in counsel, pure in life and 
motive, this Japanese is an ideal of social 
service of a singularly modern type in the 
midst of ancient religious traditions. 
“Repay the benevolence of your ances- 
tors” is one of his strongest precepts. 

Kokei Tomita has analyzed Soutoku’s 
teaching into four principles: Its founda- 
tion, sincerity, even as God is sincere; its 
principle, industry; even as heaven and 
earth and all creation are ever at work, 
without repose; its body, economy, to 
live simply and never exceed one’s rightful 
means; its use, service; to give away all 
unnecessary possessions, material or 
other, in the service of heaven and man- 
kind. The simple life, in Japan, under 
the peculiar inheritances of the race, 
proves widely different from our concep- 
tion of it; modern students of real philan- 
thropy may “scientifically” object, but the 
natural instincts of the heart must resist- 
lessly admire. 


My Vagabondage” 


One of the most remarkable books of 
the kind that it has ever been the privilege 
of the present reviewer to read is this 
volume of Mr. Patterson. His sub-title, 
“An Intimate Autobiography,” gives one 
some inkling of what the book is, but the 
actual character of this autobiography 
cannot be classed or likened with the 
usual thing, because the individual himself 
is unlike any other person from his baby- 
hood to his middle age, when the story 
ends. Given certain conditions of life one 
can safely make the deduction that nine 
children out of ten will do thus and so 
under such circumstances. Not so here. 
It was always the surprising, the unex- 
pected this child did. And this goes on 
into his young manhood. Hence the in- 
terest of the book. 

Mr. Patterson lost his mother when he 
was little more than a baby, and was left 
to the uncertain care of housekeepers or 
relatives from that time until he ran away 


*My VacaponpnacF. By J. E. Patterson. George 
H. Doran Company. 
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to sea at thirteen. ‘The story of his “ex- 
periences” from his first running away 
from home at the age of seven—walking 
fourteen miles to his mother’s relatives— 
through all the hair-breadth escapes of 
his many other adventures, is. one that 
through all its nearly four hundred pages 
holds one’s attention, calls out one’s sym- 
pathy, and again and again stirs one’s 
affections. It is a book that students of 
child psychology should read. 

It is a history of the development of 
splendid character, superb courage and 
dogged perseverance to reach the goal of 
ambition, and is told with simplicity, force 
and much humor. 


Adventures in Life and Letters* 


Mr. Monohan gives his opinion of 
“men, women and events,” in a series of 
short essays, some of which could be dis- 
pensed with, with no sense of loss. 

He is a man of broad reading and lib- 
eral education. His work is done with 
that nice precision which comes only to a 
painstaking workman, but if he is not 
careful he will violate the canons of art, 
which he admires so much. No real artist 
is going to present for public gaze the 
ugliest aspect of a subject. Who ever 
heard of a painter choosing to depict a 
deck full of actively seasick people. He 
chooses the glorious sea, the majestic ship 
and those capable of enjoying these 
things. 

The reading world is not half so much 
interested in the degrading passions to be 
found in Balzac, Cellini, Byron, as in the 
sublimities, the eternal truths, they teach. 
Who is the better for, who is ever in- 
spired by dwelling on the physical ? 

Mr. Monohan is at his best in some of 
the historical sketches—notably Poe—his 
humorous essays and his youthful remin- 
iscences. : 








F* Character Building in Chinat 

The power of a life consecrated to hu- 
manity is admirably shown in the person 
of Julia Brown Mateer. Born in a family 
where deep religious piety reigned, Mrs. 
Mateer early showed a sincere interest in 

* ADVENTURES IN LIFE AND Letrers. By Michael 
Monohan. Mitchell Kennerley. 

+CHARACTER BurLpinc in Cuina. By Robert 
McCheyne Mateer. Fleming H. Revell Company 


the welfare of her fellow beings. Called 
by conviction at the conclusion of a series 
of revival services, she decided to dedicate 
her life to the mission field. 

Her plans were intensified by her mar- 
riage to Rev. Calvin W. Mateer. In the 
early sixties the young couple left Amer- 
ica for China. After one hundred and 
sixty-seven days’ sailing they reached 
Shanghai and began a career whose re- 
sults will ever live in the hearts of the 
Chinese. 

The events of their devoted service are 
recorded in Character Building in China. 
The inspiration derived from this book 
causes us to hope for more biographies 
of men and women who “feel the high, 
stern-featured beauty of plain devotedness 
to duty” impelling them to labor for and 
to love a benighted people. 


The Modern Woman’s Rights 
Movement* 

This is an historical survey of the prog- 
ress of woman’s rights in all countries of 
the world. The author does not endeavor 
to explain those fundamental principles 
which propagate and foster the spread of 
woman's power, merely. stating that “re- 
motest man has tried to rule her who 
ought to be comrade and colleague to 
him,” succeeding by virtue of his might. 

Further, considering the basic ideals of 
the movement to be the same in all coun- 
tries, Dr. Schirmacher launches into a 
study of woman’s rights in Germanic, 
Romance, Slavic countries and those of 
the Orient. 

The Germanic women, through the pre- 
dominance of the Protestant religion, have 
enjoyed great freedom of activity ia 
thought. This has made for a striving 
toward mutual co-operation in private and 
civic affairs between the sexes. Statistics 
prove that in Germanic countries many 
women heave organized and asked for 
equal suffrage. An exact proposition of 
relation between population and the vari- 
ous suffrage federations in these countries 
is contained in the present volume. 

Diametrically opposed are the condi- 
tions of women in Romance nations under 
the control of the Roman Catholic Church. 

*THe MoperN Woman’s RicHts MoveMENT. 


By Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Woman, unfree, is held under bondage bv 
parental negotiations for her early mar- 


riage. Limited by reason of her sex, re- 
fused education, woman can never par- 
ticipate with man as a colleague. How- 


ever, from this bondage, Romance women 
have asserted their natural and inalien- 
able rights and have established several 
suffrage leagues. Even in Spain there is 
an awakening and such an admirable 
woman as Emelia Pardo Bazan is work- 
ing vigorously through her writings to 
emancipate Spanish women. 

The remaining chapters deal with 
woman’s rights movements in the Slavic 
and Balkan States, and finally in the Far 
Fast, where woman is being awakened 
from darkness by missionary efforts. 


George the Third and Charles Fox* 

Some years ago when The Early His- 
tory of Charles James Fox appeared from 
the pen of this historical writer, dwellers 
on this side of the Atlantic hailed with 
enthusiasm the fair tone this book pro- 
claimed in certain references to the dis- 
pute between England and its thirteen 
colonies prior to 1776. The subsequent 
studies by Mr. Trevelyan in reference to 
the momentous struggle which resulted in 
the complete independence of these colo- 
nies, as embodied in his American 
Revolution, made hosts of friends for 
his book in this country, and it has been 
recognized as the first English work which 
is thoroughly unbiased and scientific in its 
conclusions. Now, therefore, we welcome 
most heartily this book, which carries 
along the career of Fox, and we shall 
eagerly await the second and concluding 
volume. In a measure these studies of 
I:nglish social and political economy ai 
the close of the eighteenth century are a 
scathing rebuke to the venialty, immora!- 
ity and snobbery oi the upper classes. The 
nation was passing through a crisis which 
came near wrecking the ship of state; and 
that it survived and grew out of the 
slough, stronger and wiser and greater 
than before, was #!lmost wholly owing to 
the influence of Fox, Burke, and the 
younger Pitt. So far as we are concerned, 
had the internal affairs in the mother 

*GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES Fox. Vol. 


I. By George Otto Trevelyan. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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country been different, the story of Bur- 
goyne’s invasion might have ended in an- 
other way, and Cornwallis’ surrender 
never filled a page in history. 


Platitudes in the Making* 

This aggressive little book by one of the 
most dynamic among the younger writers 
of England, flashing, as it does, with intel- 
lectual sword-play, may easily arouse at- 
tention, though it is not likely to slide as 
easily into acceptance by conventional 
minds. It bristles with protest and chal- 
lenge, with militant maxims and far-flung, 
perhaps in some cases, far-fetched, axioms 
and aphorisms—all glittering with mod- 
ernity, like steel. In the tone of these 
there is no tentative propitiation of the 
reader, no compromise nor hesitancy of 
utterance. The language is perhaps de- 
liberately dogmatic and always reflects the 
magnificent and exuberant assurance of 
the author. That is in itself an element of 
captivation, for where we cannot agree 
with Mr. jackson we can agree to admire 
him for the hardihood of his outlook, the 
blazing courage of his convictions. The 
very title, despite its seeming self-dispar- 
agement, is one expressive not only of the 
author’s view of all human truth and its 
slow crystallization into form, but of his 
rigid faith in those very “platitudes” he 
has set forth to shine under such telling 
heads as “Preliminary Precepts for Those 
About to Live,” “The Inner Temple,” 
“Gods of the Twilight,’ “The Red Cap” 
and “For Those in Love.” 

But the challenger shall be challenged— 
even for the very first statement that 
starts from his pages. 

“As soon as an idea is 
time to reject it.” 

Nor will such lanciating “Inhumanities” 
as follow find favor with the average mind 
which it is evidently Mr. Jackson’s benefi- 
cent purpose to shock or stab into thought: 





accepted it ts 


It is easy to be human, but humanism is a 
dismal failure: look at man. 


The future will look upon man as we look 
upon the Ichthysaurus—as an extinct monster. 

Nor by such sharp floutings of old and 
fond beliefs as these: 


Domestic animals are inferior animals. 
Domesticity is the last refuge of the inferior 
man. 


*PLATITUDES IN THE MAKING. 
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With a swift and deadly dexterity that 
often seems sheer recklessness, Mr. Jack- 
son turns things inside out and holds up 
accepted truths in new lights at new an- 
gles. Sometimes there is light, sometimes 
fire in his lines—the cold, livid glare of 
pure reason, the red crackling fire of revo- 
lution, or the golden glow of a Dionysian 
seizure upon life as life. This young sol- 
dier of philosophy is bent on scattering 
the dust from the wigs and the walls and 
has flung his pannierful of sputtering 
hand-grenades into the intellectual arena 
of London with all the zest of some in- 
spired reconstructionist of society. His 
philosophical lineage may be traced to 
Nietzsche, Ibsen and Shaw, for it is evi- 
dent that his own beacon has been kindled 
by sparks from their altars—which is but 
the history of all platitudinarians in their 
making. 

To arouse opposition with new truths is 
often a greater achievement than to win 
acquiescence with the old. This Holbrook 
Jackson, with his strenuous and drastic 
gospel is bound to do. This booklet ought 
to prove a stimulating kind of levin-bolt to 
many minds rooted smugly in satisfaction 
with things as they are. These would very 
likely be wholesomely if unpleasantly stir- 
red to their depths, no doubt with good 
effect upon those depths—or shallows. 
The author may not have always escaped 
looseness, slip-shodness nor the peril of 
temptation of paradox, but shibboleths 
such as these are certain to provoke 
thought, anger, joy or controversy: 


We are more inclined to regret our virtues 
than our vices, but only the very honest will 
admit this. 


The supremacy of the lawyer in politics is a 
menace to freedom. Riches are made by acci- 
dent or stupidity, rarely by intelligence. This 
does not mean that Poverty is a virtue. 

The poor are the only consistent altruists. 
They sell all they have and give to the rich. 

In a beautiful city an art gallery would be 
superfluous. In an ugly one it is a narcotic. 


Shouted throughout this vast nation by 
ex-President Roosevelt instead of being 
printed in a little book by Philosopher 
Jackson these self-styled “platitudes” 
might have crept into everybody’s news- 
paper and have therefore shot from every- 
body's mouth. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, 


A New England Life of Lee* 


Readers of “The Atlantic Monthly” 
have had some taste of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s Lee the American from the chap- 
ters which have been published in its 
pages in the last twelvemonth. In some 
degree, these selected chapters were rather 
astonishing and, taken by themselves, led 
to some rather unwarranted conclusions as 
to the complete estimate of the subject by 
this son of New England from whom a 
less judicious attitude might reasonably 
have been expected. If the chapters men- 
tioned seemed to overvalue Lee it may he 
said that a reading of the entire book dis- 
pels any such notion. 

This is not a formal biography, although 
it contains the essentials of his career with- 
out going into military details. It is 
rather a series of essays on various phases 
of the heart, mind and soul of Robert EF. 
[ee, as well as some discussion as to his 
relations with contemporaries. It is im- 
possible not to compare this book with 
that of Thomas Nelson Page, just issued, 
and to the advantage of the former. This 
is not because one writer is from the 
North and the other from the South, but 
because Mr. Bradford has a finer intel- 
lectual equipment for the task. Mr. Page 
suffers from lack of perspective. Ile ia- 
dulges in the Virginian atmosphere more 
largely than is necessary or is desirable 
for good portraiture. It is likely that a 
totally disinterested person reading the 
two works will say that the New Eng- 
lander gives the finest estimate and makes 
lee the greater and more lovable man. 
It is hardly necessary to say here that this 
is an astounding fact. 

Mr. Bradford gives a better exposition 
of the reasons which led Lee to make his 
choice in 1861 than has any of his formal 
biographers. It is, of course, merely an 
amplification of Lee’s own statement, but 
it justifies the man to himself better than 
any other effort. 

Mr. Bradford is a stylist. He writes 
with care, with precision and with charm. 
He makes Lee human, not a demi-god nor 
a traitor. He explains him, amplifies him 
and portrays him as a noble soul strug- 
gling to be free from error and striving 
to do the right as he considered God gave 
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him power to see the right. It is not 
likely that all readers North or South 
will agree with some of his estimates and 
judgments, but it is certain that this is a 
notable contribution to the biography of 
a man who bulked large in the imagination 
of the American people for four long 
years, and who accepted defeat better than 
most men receive victory, and who lived 
and died a singularly clear-minded, clean- 
souled gentleman. 
JoserpH M. Rocers. 


Through Dust to Life* 


The present is a day for finesse in 
poetry, for a certain precosity in diction 
and an exquisite perfection in the art of 
the classic forms—to be sure along with 
and in contrast to a school of rude disdain 
of rhyme or rhythm. But one misses in 
the fine verses a strong basic motive, 
whether of lyric or other emotion. It 
seems almost as if we had gotten to the 
dividing point where pure rhyme must go 
without reason, or the true, the poetic rea- 
son, the driving message of the time must 
be uttered without the rhyme. 

The peculiar distinction of a new boox 
of poetry, Through Dust to Light, by a 
new poet, R. Valentine Heckscher, is that 
in a rare way it achieves a blending of 
earnest feeling with a high mastery of the 
art. The very dedication, a memorial 
poem, bears a rich promise of this wed- 
ding of warmth of feeling and beauty of 
utterance. 

The divisions of the book, Truth, Good 
and Beauty, and of the latter title, Emo- 
tion, Fancy and Fantasy, appeal to us 
mainly as disclosing a naive fervor for 
elemental verities which ought, after all, 
to be the primal quality of poetry. It is 
rare that even the simplest lyrics in the 
book are not tinged with this hue; while 
in others it rings out bravely and splen- 
didly in proud, rolling dithyrambics, as in 
the “March of Stars.” 

Triumphant march the golden stars, 
Their hymn of battle singing— 
a poem that calls imperiously for a tonal 
setting, if it be not sufficient music in itself. 
The poems may vary in perfection of 
smooth technique. But with the touch of 
*THRouGH Dust to Licut. Poems from an 


Apprenticeship. By Robert Valentine Heckscher. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


youthful boldness (that is never careless 
of art) there is a more than compensating 
glow of noble feeling. To tell the truth, 
one does not know whether most to com- 
mend the strength of stirring message or 
the felicity of word and rhythm. It seenis 
that the high estate of the one brings the 
other, and the “Truth” of the poet’s di- 
vision is matched by his “Beauty.” Of 
special poems that move us in this way, 
we may cite in particular the “Hymn to 
the North Star.” “Music in the Minutes” 
is another poem that in its rich resonance 
first suggests music and then forbids it 
mar the Hellenic design of its own setting. 
It is no wonder ‘that the poems have 
called forth distinguished praise from such 
critics as Professors Francis Gummere 
and Bliss Perry, the late Sir Lewis Morris 
and Edith M. Thomas. It is high time 
that Philadelphians should be aroused to a 
sense of pride that so true and so promis- 
ing a poet has arisen from their midst. 
Puitip A. GOEpP. 


The Thread of Life* 


There is much to interest one in thts 
book of the Spanish Princess, though at 
times the thought is not clearly expressed, 
and more than once one is disposed to 
believe that the chief attraction lies in the 
royal authorship. 

Her unchurchly ideas on the subject of 
divorce would be quite enough to make it 
incumbent on the monarch of a Roman 
Catholic country to suppress the book, 
which was done by King Alfonso when 
it first appeared in Paris. 

Regardless of the fact that the consen- 
sus of public opinion is against her, she 
contends that divorce does not destroy 
family life, and that, far from considering 
it an evil to society, it ought to be encour- 
aged as a safeguard against unhappiness! 

This is only one of the many subjects 
discussed by this royal writer, and it is 
fair to say that she does a good deal 
sounder thinking along other lines than she 
does on marriage and divorce. She is a 
woman of broad reading and has made 
herself familiar with many writers whom 
she quotes freely. She is always inde- 
pendent in her thought and fearless in 
expressing her opinions, and while many 
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will disagree with her, they cannot but ad- 
mire her mental gifts. 
M. M. Hoopes. 


Why the World Laughs* 

\fter reading this book, one feels like 
revising the old saying, “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you” to “Laugh, and 
the world has laughed with others over 
the same thing long ago.” Its perusal 
shows that the jokes at which different 
nations have laughed are much the same, 
and that wit and humor seem to have a 
registered trade-mark recognized in all 
ages by all people. 

Mr. Johnson quotes the well-known re- 
mark of a famous wit that there have 
never been more than two stories on the 
stage: one, two men and a woman, which 
is essentially tragic; the other, two women 
and a man, which is essentially comic. 
Later he points out that while comic situa- 
tions can hardly be reduced to one, vet 
they are as few in number as the few 
original jokes. One thing brought out by 
this book is that the mother-in-law must 
divide with the doctor the honor of being 
unusually popular with jokesmiths. In 
view of this fact, | am a little surprised 
that no mention is made that about the 
only bit of humor in the Bible is told at 
the expense of the physician. 

While the author does not answer the 
question he asks in the title he has given 
to his book, he does give many of the bes? 
examples of what the world has laughed 
at. The book, in other words, is more 
like a cyclopedia than a history of humor. 

JAMES MELVIN 


LEE. 


Many Celebrities and a Few Others*t 


Born an Englishman, a citizen of the 
United States by adoption, but a lifelong 
cosmopolitan in literature, journalism and 
habitat, Mr. Rideing has opened in the 
pages of this book the flood-gates of his 
long and interesting life. What a graceful 
and benign flood it is, too! Those of us 
who were familiar with “The North 
\merican Review” some years ago, and 
the legion of older folk who were then 
not ashamed to do more than glance 
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through the excellent articles in “The 
Youth's Companion,” have already noted 
the smooth and limpid style of this writer. 
Here he takes us behind the curtain, as it 
were, and we view those mighty giants of 
the seventies, eighties and nineties, at 
short range. Horace Greeley, William 
Cullen Bryant, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
the elder Sothern (Lord Dundreary), 
Booth, the elder Dana, Edwin A. Abbey, 
the elder Bowles, Mark Twain, Edmund 
C. Stedman, likewise a host of others of 
lesser note—all were friends of the author, 
and, conducted by him, one climbs into 
their offices or dines with them at the club 
or home. Then come Gladstone, Walter 
Besant, Archibald Forbes, William H. 
Russell (Bull Run Russell), Field Marshal 
Lord Wolseley, Thomas Hardy, R. D. 
Blackmore, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
Cardinal Manning—in fact, about every- 
body in England who was worth knowing 
at all, with them Mr. Rideing was on terms 
of intimacy. Therefore this book is one 
of rare charm, and, being written in a 
modest, graceful manner, does not pro- 
duce that sense of galloping into which 
a professional journalist is prone to lead 
the reader. When those giants of argu- 
mentative writing, the late Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll and the late William E. Glad- 
stone, swords in “The North 
American Review” over “Christianity,” it 
is safe to say that two continents awaited 
with bated breath the result. But nearly 
a generation has since passed away, and 
few now remember more than the sparks 
from the clashing steel. In this world of 
journalism and literature the author was 
one of the chief participants, and his book 
is accordingly one of absorbing interest. 


crossed 


H. W. BENJAMIN. 


Recollections of a Court Painter* 


\mericans are not accustomed to the 
somewhat extravagant and fulsome flat- 
tery of titled personages which obtains in 
certain circles across the Atlantic. There- 
fore when we see it in print we are apt 
to place a book so written in a class by 
itself. Certainly such books soon become 
obsolete, for no one cares particularly to 
be informed almost on every page of the 
graciousness of this “H. R. H.” or the 
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condescension of that “H. S$. HH.” No 
doubt on the drawing room tables of these 
grand dames such books are welcomed 
with avidity—else they would not be writ- 
ten. The painter, H. Thaddeus Jones, was 
born in Ireland some years ago—two score 
or more—and he owes it to his birthplace 
and the Celtic wit of his ancestry that the 
pages of his book are not entirely uninter- 
esting. From Ireland, the author goes to 
london, then studies in Paris, and from 
there journeys to Italy, where he paints 
the Pope, Leo XIII, and _ becomes 
acquainted with his princely patron, the 
Duchess of Teck, to whom te dedicates 
this volume. We are somewhat amused 
at the extreme naiveté of this dedication. 
Portraits of the painter himself, Gladstone, 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck and others 
of lesser note are inset. Altogether the 
book is a well-meaning attempt at descrip- 
tive narration of life among a certain set 
of titled folk—in fact, to use a hibernism 
justifiable in the  circumstances—Life 
with all the real life left out. 

The author explains that he felt it 
necessary to change his name from H. 
Thaddeus Jones to H. Jones Thaddeus, 
and that an act of Parliament sanctioned 
it. Mr. H. Jones Thaddeus evidently has 
seen a good deal of real painter life, and 
we wish he would some day unbend a 
little and write another book. 





The Spell of France* 


At a time when the book stores swarm 
with ineffectual travel books of various 
sorts that give neither atmosphere nor 
information, it is a pleasure to turn to 
Caroline Atwater Mason's latest book— 
The Spell of France—exuding as it does 
the subtle magic of Provence. She sets 
our mood, by steeping us in its early his- 
tory, tracing it down from Phoenician, 
Roman and Greek beginning to the Middle 
\ges when the Old France was superseded 
by the New. Greek and Roman anecdotes 
are followed by legends of the early 
Christian era, legends that made the 
“warp and woof of the life and thought 
of Provence in the Middle Ages.” Mar- 
seilles was the portal into France, as 
Lyons was the “seat of the Cesars.” 
\vignon is replete with Papal history, and 
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reveals that intimate intercourse existing 
between the Kingdoms of Italy and Sicily 
and Old France when Jeanne de Provence 
ruled at Naples, and Petrarch wooed 
Laura amid the flower-blown fields near 
Avignon. 

At Les Baux, where King Réné held 
his Courts of Love, at Arles, in the moun- 
tain byways, there is ever the touch of 
romance, picturesqueness, exquisite beauty, 


that “spell of France” which entrances 
and enthralls. Charmingly written, the 


book gives us a fund of information with- 
out overloading us with statistics, giving 
us glimpses not only of the better known 
places, but also of those out-of-the-way 
places that still remain untouched by the 
desecrating hand of the tourist, places 
that speak to us eloquently of that great 
past that has left its imprint not only upon 
architectural monuments, but upon the 


race. EUGENIE M. FRYER. 


Alexander Hamilton* 


Dr. Culbertson’s study of Hamilton is 
worthy of praise, not only because it is a 
work of diligent research, but for the light 
which it throws upon Hamilton’s political 
and economic doctrines as related to the 
principal theories of government and _ so- 
ciety. The book, which fills only 
pages, retains some of the familiar marks 
of a college thesis, and in this connection 
it should be noted that this essay won the 
John A. Porter prize of Yale University in 


153 


1910. While based in the main upon 
Hamilton’s collected ‘“\Vorks,” the author 
has used unpublished material found 


among Hamilton’s papers in the Library 
of Congress. 

The aim of the book is to study Hamil- 
ton’s relations to three types of political 
philosophy, viz., the individualistic, the 
nationalistic, and the socialistic. The last 
was not formulated until many years after 
Hamilton’s death, but. as Dr. Culbertson 
points out, modern writers have attempted 
to interpret the great statesman by its 
light. Hamilton, of course, was an advo- 
cate of nationalism. He opposed the ram- 
pant individualism of the times, as repre- 
sented in politics by the ideas of the 
French Revolution, and in economics by 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” “The 
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nationalist,” says Dr. Culbertson, “believes 
that deeper than man’s selfish interest, 
deeper even than his loyalty to his class, is 
his loyalty to his nation and to the national 
ideas under which he lives. Individuals 
and classes, he says, are led, by wise 
statesmanship, to codperation within the 
nation in order to make their group pow- 
erful against other groups, and the welfare 
of particular interests is thereby made 
subservient to the strength and prosperity 
of the whole.” 

In closing an interesting review of 
Hamilton's financial measures, the author 
truly says that great as Hamilton was as 
a financier he was still greater as a 
“nation-builder.” In answer to socialists 
who have cited Hamilton as the prophet 
of American capitalism, Dr. Culbertson 
“Hamilton was in no way the 
prophet and champion of the capitalistic 
class; he was the prophet and champion 
of American union. If there was any one 
thing which he hated and fought, it was 
the rule of a faction or a class. He did 
not care which particular class was su- 
preme, so long as that supremacy was in 
line with national greatness. Classes as 
well as individuals were his means for 
nation-building. They were, we might 
say, chessmen on the national chessboard, 
and it was his duty and the duty of every 
statesman, he believed, to move and con- 
trol them so as to win the game.” 

The priceless services which Alexander 
Hamilton rendered this country are ac- 
knowledged by every impartial student, 
and Dr. Culbertson’s thoughtful essay is 
a tribute of appreciation of more than 
temporary value. 


says: 


One Look Back* 


To few men is the privilege given of 
looking back upon a life filled with so 
many notable friendships and events so 
varied and interesting as those which Mr. 
Russell records in this entertaining vol- 


ume. Lineal descendant of the famous 
William, Lord Russell, who was beheaded 
in 1683, and grandson of the sixth Duke 
of Bedford, Mr. Russell was fortunate in 
his ancestry, and enjoyed the advantages 
of good environment and gentle breeding. 
As the author himself says: “I had the 
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unspeakable advantage of being reared in 
close contact with Nature, in an aspect 
beautiful and wild. My father’s house 
was remarkable for its pretty garden, laid 
out with the old-fashioned intricacy of 
pattern, and blazing, even into autumn, 
with varied color. In the midst of it, a 
large and absolutely symmetrical cedar 
“spread its dark green layers of shade,” 
and supplied us in summer with a kind of 
al fresco sitting-room. The background 
of the garden was formed by the towering 
trees of Woburn Park; and close by there 
were great tracts of woodland, which 
stretch far into Buckinghamshire, and 
have the character and effect of virgin 
forest.” 

Mr. Russell was educated at Harrow 
and University College, Oxford. He de- 
votes several chapters to school and college 
days, writing with gusto of the scenes in 
which fellow students and tutors were 
concerned. At a later period he was 
called to the Bar, and, being desirous of 
a public life, contested a seat and entered 
Parliament as a Liberal in 188o. 

The order of the book is not strictly 
chronological, and the matter is arranged 
under such heads as Harrow, Oxford, 
Home, London, Hospitality, Electioneer- 
ing, Parliament, Politics, Oratory, Litera- 
ture, etc. It was Mr. Russell’s good for- 
tune to meet many of the famous men of 
the time, and the names of statesmen, ora- 
tors, men of letters, and eminent church- 
men flit the pages. The author 
mingled freely in society, and his pictures 
of London life in the mid-Victorian period 
have a value and interest of their own. 

From the scores of anecdotes which Mr. 
Russell has preserved, one is tempted to 
reproduce the following, which is credited 
to Mr. Russell’s father: The elder Russell, 
when a cornet in the Blues, was one day 
showing a brother officer the pictures in 
Woburn Abbey. The officer seemed bored 
until his eye fell on Hayter’s picture of 
Lord Russell’s trial. “With a sudden 
gleam of intelligence he exclaimed, ‘Hullo! 
What’s this? It looks like a trial.’ My 
father answered, with modest pride, ‘It is 
a trial—the trial of my ancestor, William, 
Lord Russell.” ‘Good heavens! my dear 
fellow—an ancestor of yours tried? What 
a shocking thing. J hope he got off.” 


across 














William the Silent* 

As the story of William the Silent is the 
story of the Netherlands revolt, so it is 
likewise true that this man of unconquer- 
able courage and deep spirituality is rep- 
resentative of that spirit of liberty which 
gave life to that death struggle with im- 
perialism and religious autocracy. With 
a comprehensive grasp of his subject, the 
author has portrayed this splendid figure 
silhouetted against a background rich, 
decadent, steeped in avarice and treachery. 
His breadth of mind, lack of prejudice, 
tact, firmness of purpose, far-sightedness 
and knowledge of human nature, made 
William the Silent a great ruler; but, 
greater than these, were his courage, moral 
and physical, his loyalty, his tolerance of 
spirit. Circumstances forced him to rebel 
against his king and his Church. Right 
against might; justice against inhuman 
injustice ; principle against blind obedience 
to a despot, placed him on the side of the 
oppressed. Having seen his path, he fol- 
lowed it unflinchingly to the end, even 
unto death by an assassin’s hand. 

Thus, in presenting graphically the his- 
tory of the times, we get a splendid review 
of that troublous and resplendant period, 
the clashing of opposing forces ending in 
the downfall of Spanish rule. And _ so 
skilfully is this story of William the Silent 
wrought, that never for an instant do we 
lose sight of the man whose dominating 
personality and indomitable perseverance 
shaped the current of events, breaking the 
power of Spain and driving her from the 
Netherlands forever. A champion of lib- 
erty, William is ever the central figure, a 
figure set in that wider field of events that 
involved not only Spain and the Nether- 
lands, but Germany, France and England 
also. EUGENIE M. FRYER. 


Christ in Italyt 


It.would be hard to tell what Mary 
Austin means in this book of fewer than 
two hundred pages. The rules of rhetoric 
are set at defiance, especially that one 
which inculcates clearness. Some of her 
sentences are fully two-thirds of a page 
long, and she delights in words that are 
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Some 
of these are Churchianity, Englishness, 


unusual and far from euphonious. 


friendlily, frailed, distinguishedly. 

One thing she does not fear to say 
clearly and plainly is that she is not a 
Christian. We gather, too, that she has 
paid a visit to Italy; but that country of 
many sunny memories laid no spell upon 
her, neither its glorious art nor its asso- 
ciations. 

She talks of a certain river Hassayampa 
that had, or has, a strange, mysterious 
effect upon those who drank of its waters, 
something like hashish perhaps. She may 
have taken a copious draught, for indeed 
these pages seem more like the incoherent 
rambling of a delirious person than sane, 
clear thinking and writing. But rather 
the craving for something sensational, 
mildly shocking, was the main factor in 
putting forth the book. There are in it 
no ideals, nothing to uplift or instruct. 
On the contrary, it pulls down and de- 
stroys what we have held precious and 
sacred. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


My Life in the Army* 

This book contains the record of three 
and a half years of service with the Fifth 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. Mr. Tilney 
enlisted in the Twelfth New York Regi- 
ment January 14, 1862, and served until 
finally mustered out, August 21st, 1865: 
He was in the service of the Union during 
the most stirring and fateful years of the 
war and his volume is made up of memo- 
ries of the great conflict and many letters 
written at the time from the “front.” For 
a private soldier the range of his experi- 
ence was unusually varied. He saw serv- 
ice in the field and also as a clerk to the 
ordnance officer and the provost marshal 
of his Corps. Shortly before the end of 
his service he was a headquarters clerk of 
the Fifth Corps, and also for the Military 
Division of the Atlantic. 

The author traverses much of the 
ground familiar to readers who have fol- 
lowed the Army of the Potomac in the 
annals of the Civil. War. One does not 
look to a book of this kind to throw new 
light upon the story of the conflict, but 
the thoughts and observations of a man in 


*My LIFE IN THE Army. By Robert Tilney. 


Ferris & Leach. 
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the ranks are valuable material for the 
completion of our picture of the most stir- 
ring years in the nation’s history. Mr. 
Tilney takes his readers with him along 
the roads of Virginia as the army marched 
through sunshine and storm. In our 
author the events of the day, some of a 
terribly tragic kind, others with a touch 
of humor in them, found a keen and quick 
observer. Whether the narrative deals 
with the battlefield or the campfire, there 
is the same vividness in picturing every 
detail of army life, and the unmistakable 
note of reality which only a man who 
writes of what he saw can give. Mr. 
Tilney has rendered service to the present 
generation in publishing these memories 
and portraits, for as the men who actually 
took part in the Civil War are fast passing 
away, the time will soon come when there 
will be no other means of obtaining the 
impressions of eye witnesses in the ranks 
except by the aid of books of the class to 
which Mr. Tilney has contributed a notable 
unit. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 

‘The Age of Dryden,” says Dr. A. 

Ward in the opening chapter of this 
volume, “seems an expression as appro- 
priate as any description of a literary 
period by the name of a single writer 
can be, and yet in one sense it is a mis- 
nomer. On the one hand, in the chapter 
of English literary history, which more 
or less covers the forty years between the 
restoration and the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century, not only is Dryden’s the 
most conspicuous personality, but there 
are few literary movements of importance 
marking the period of which he did not, 
as if by right divine, assume the leader- 
ship, and which did not owe to him most 
of what vitality they proved to possess. 
On the other hand, as has been again and 
again pointed - out, Dryden, of all great 


 *THE CAMBRIDGE & History oF ENciIsH LITERA- 
rurRE. Edited by i W. Ward and A. R. Waller 
Volume VIII. The Age of Dryden. G. P. 
Putnam’s So.'s 
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English writers, and more especially, of 
all great English poets, was the least orig- 
inal, the least capable of inspiring his gen- 
eration with new ideas, of discovering for 
it new sources of emotion, even of pro- 
ducing new artistic forms.” 

With this judgment of Dr. Ward there 
is little to dispute, and as a whole the 
essay is well balanced and discriminating. 
Another chapter which combines learning 
and critical skill is that by William Fran- 
cis Smith, who writes on Samuel Butler, 
author of the famous satire Hudibras. 
A survey of political and ecclesiastical 
satire, comes from the pen of C. W. Pre- 
vité-Orton; while the literary contribu- 
tions of the Quakers, such as Fox, EIl- 
wood, Penn, Barclay, etc., are described 
by Edward Grubb. ‘The important subject 
of the Restoration drama has been as- 
signed three chapters, written respectively 
by Felix E. Schelling, Charles Whibley 
and A. T. Bartholomew. Mr. Whibley is 
also author of a creditable chapter on the 
Court poets. 

The student of literature will find Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s account of the prosody 
of the seventeenth century extremely val- 
uable. Henry B. Wheatley writes admir- 
ably of Evelyn and Pepys, and Dr. Ward 
considers briefly some of lesser writers of 
memoirs 4 the time. The philosophic, 
religious, legal and scientific books of the 
period are treated as — Platonists 
and Latitudinarians, by J. Bass Mullinger ; 
Divines of the Church of England, 1600- 

1700, by W. H. Hutton; Legal Literature, 
by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, and Selden’s Table- 
Talk, by Dr. Ward; John Locke, by W. R. 
Sorley, and The Progress of Science, by 
A. E. Shipley. The concluding chapter, 
The Essay and the Beginnings of Modern 
English Prose, by A. A. Tilley, is valuable 
as a careful study of the new prose style 
which came in during the second half of 
the seventeenth century. The volume 
makes a favorable impression as a whole, 
the material has been thoroughly reworked 
and fresh and independent thought is in 
evidence in every chapter. Among the 


appended bibliographies, that on Dryden 
is unusually rich and complete. 











By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


R. G. A. JOHN- 
STON ROSS is 
a writer of 
much — strength 
and a preacher 
of unusual 
force. His little 
book, The Cross 
—the Report of 
wee a Misgiving, is 

attracting atten- 
The “misgiving” which Dr. Ross 
“reports” is the fear that the religion of 
to-day is lacking in vivid apprehension of 
certain values formerly recognized in the 
Cross of Christ, that there is a deep 
cleavage between representative Christian 
experiences of this hour and representa- 
tive Christian experience of, say thirty 
years ago. The modern passion is for use- 
fulness, humanitarianism. “A_ shallow 
view of life rejects the cross.” The words 
of Dr. Ross should receive careful atten- 
tion. (F. H. Revell Company.) 


ok * * 





tion. 


The fact of Christ is the most stupen- 
dous fact with which men have to do. 
Never was there a time when this fact 
means just what it does to-day. The 
question is not merely what men think 
about Christ, but what they will do with 
Christ. The Call of the Christ, by Herbert 
L. Willett, presents this attitude of Christ 
in very searching way. The author in 
his sub-title calls his book “a study of the 


challenge of Jesus to the present century.” 
It is a personal challenge to every man 
and is imperious and insistent. It is dif- 
ferent from what it has ever been before. 
Formerly it was understood by many as a 
call to a belief in certain facts in Christ’s 
life. Or it was to certain doctrines, or a 
certain form of church organization, with 
certain rites and ordinances. All these are 
important in their way. But in, or 
through, or apart from all these, the call 
of Christ is personal, to each man, to 
every man. This generation, says the 
author, is eager to come straight away into 
the presence of Christ Himself, the su- 
preme and satisfying Interpreter of God. 
Dr. Willett’s presentation of this call of 
Christ is strong and vital. “Scholarly, yet 
simple, philosophical yet understandable 
original in phraseology, yet lucid, a posi- 
tive yet persuasive presentation of the 
claims of Christ. It will strengthen the 
faith of those in doubt, cheer the sorrow- 
ing, give courage to the fearful, bring 
hope to the despairing—in a word, impart 
to every reader a satisfactory and realistic 
vision of the Master.” (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) 


* * * 


The Land of Your Sojournings, by 
Wilfred S. Hackett, is a series of studies 
in Christian experience. “I have tried to 
touch,” says the author, “upon the grea 
themes of the Faith.” So he speaks of 
the merciful majesty of God the Father, 
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the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, 
and our response to that work in various 
phases of Christian experience. The ser- 
mons are reverent and strong. The 
author teaches that life is full of God. 
No one knocks at our door but God has 
sent him. No temptation ever comes 
which God cannot teach us to profit by. 
It is one compensation for growing older 
that we begin to see how unexpectedly 
useful things may be. There is no room 


for despair under the rule of that God 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction. 


(F. H. Revell Company.) 


* 


The Common Faith of Common Men, 
by Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., is the 
second series of Teachers’ College Lec- 
tures on the Religious Life. The topics 
of the addresses are, “The Man from 
Everywhere,” “The Faith for Ev eryman,” 
“The Work in Every Field,” “The Hope 
of Every Heart,” “The Prayer for Every 
Place The lectures are interesting and 
suggestive. (Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York.) 


The New Schaff- Herzog Enc yclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge is complete in 
Vol. XII. The editor is Dr. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson. The work has been 
eight and a half years in hand, and the 
result is very satisfactory. The last vol- 
ume has in it much of special value, in- 
cluding many biographies of distinguished 
men, among them Tyndale, Wyclif, Wol- 
sey, the Wesleys. The article on the Vir- 
gin Birth will arrest the attention of many 
thoughtful readers, as the subject is one 
which many are interested in studying. 
The literature of the subject is quite fully 
given, and those who desire to study the 
doctrine and understand it will greatly 
enjoy the treatment it receives in this arti- 
cle by Professor Beckwith. Another very 
interesting article in this volume is that 
on Zoraster and Zorastrianism. The com- 
pletion of this great work gives us an 
encyclopedia which will be prized for its 
freshness, its living interest—for it con- 
tains the biographies of many men yet 
living—its correctness, and the wide scope 
it covers. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 
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The Sermon on the Mount is ever won- 
derful in its revealings of truth and in the 
heavenly light it throws upon the paths 
of earthly duty. Mountain Pathways, by 
Hector Waylen, will challenge attention. 
It claims to be new in its exegesis and its 
teaching. The author calls it “A study 
in the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” The translation is new, and the 
new phrasing suggests new shades of 
meaning, in many instances. There are 
first several chapters on the leading topics 
of the great Sermon—‘Who are the 
Meek?” “The Law of Marriage,” “The 
True Nature of an Oath,” “Christian 
Non-Resistance,” “The Lamp of the 
Body,” etc., followed by a translation of 
the whole Sermon, with copious footnotes. 
Throughout the Beatitudes “bliss” is sub- 
stited for “O the bliss of them 
that have nothing—in spirit.” The oe 
objected to apply the word “blessed” t 
any but God, while the word “happy” ‘sy 
not convey a sense of the deep religious 
experience which the Sermon implies. On 
the subject of Christian non-resistance the 
author takes high ground. He questions 
whether it was ever intended that the 
chosen people should fight for themselves 
with weapons. The teaching of the 
Friends and their practice are commended. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 


on * 


“blessed.” 


We in America recognize the fine qua! 
ity, the vigor, and especially the spiritual- 
ity and the scripturalness of certain Brit- 
ish preachers. Dr. Robert F. Horton's 
sermons are welcomed by many readers 
How the Cross Saves is a strong book. 
The author says of it, “As my ministry 
enters its fourth decade, the fact of 
Christ and the central significance of the 
Cross becomes more steady and settled” 
These are tokens of a ministry loyal to 
Christ and to the great cardinal teachings 
of His gospel. The subjects treated by 
Dr. Horton in this volume are the great, 
vital ones. They cluster about the Cross 
of Christ—dealing with the atonement, 
man’s need of it, and the divine provision 
for it. Some good people have difficulty 
in knowing just what the cross has to dc 
with our salvation. The principal aim of 
Dr. Horton’s book is to answer the ques- 
tion—how the cross saves. (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) 








FICTION 


BURGUNDIAN, THE. 
3y Marion Polk Angelotti. 

Just a simple, little historic tale of the days 
when the throne tottered under the unstable 
Charles VII of France and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy vied with the King’s brother for the 
power of the land. The love-story centers about 
a beautiful Provencal maiden who attracts the 
attention of the Duke of Burgundy from whose 
unpleasant wooing she is finally saved by a young 
knight. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BuTTERED SipE Down. 
By Edna Ferber. 

\ little volume of short stories by the author 
of: Dawn O’Hara—tales, which though bright 
and clever, have a slangy sameness not so ap- 
pealing as the earlier novel. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Buinp Leap, A. 
By Lawrence L. Lynch. 

An overdrawn story of two women kidnapped 
from a swell New York women’s club, and the 
difficult work which the detectives had forced 
upon them owing to a blind lead. 


Laird & Lee. 


House or CHANCE, THE. 
By Gertie deS. Wentworth-James. 

A romantic mystery in which a typewriter fills 
the réle of a theatrical star, and can readily pass 
for the actress inasmuch as they are so strangely 
alike that closest friends can easily mistake them. 
Chance offers the typist opportunities intended 
for the actress and the situation while, em- 
barrassing for the participants, will appeal to 
the average fiction reader. 

William Rickey & Co. 


JACQUINE OF THE Htvt. 
By E. Gallienne Robin. 

A romance of Sarrs, one of the Channel 
Islands. The value of the story lies especially 
in the author’s ability to picture the life of the 
smugglers who lived in the island in 1776 and 
form the main characters of the tale, and in the 


legends and superstitions current at the time. The 
book is well written and while the moral tone 
is not high it is no doubt true to the life por- 
trayed. The smugglers were a lawless set, rough 
and unprincipled as one would suppose, and 
their code of morals was neither nice nor trust- 
worthy. 


Knicut In Denio, A. 
By Ramsey Benson. 

A novel story is this, very unlike any that we 
generally read. The hero is an illiterate, half- 
crazy old fellow, Bill Harbaugh by name, who 
rescues fair ladies in distress and asks no return 
but his “board and keep.” Kindness and dog- 
like fidelity are about his only virtues, admirable 
qualities to be sure in a more worthy, less gro- 
tesque figure. The story in itself is enjoyable be- 
cause of its queerness, but one wonders if the 
author might not have developed in her hero 
more qualities characteristic of man than of 
beast. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In Quest oF Gop. 
By Charles Edward Knowles. 

A vivid word-picture of the strife and blood- 
shed which paid the price of the gold-seekers’ 
experiences when Ferdinand DeSoto and his ex- 
pedition reached Florida in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The brutality of the Indians and the help- 
lessness of the Spaniards amid strange scenes 
might readily have discouraged the most fearless, 
but DeSoto’s party stood firm with all the crush- 
ed hopes of securing great wealth. 

DeSoto’s burial in the Mississippi is described 
with pitiful vividness. 

John Lane Company. 


Little Corky. 
By Edward Hungerford. 

Little Corky, General Superintendent of the 
Consolidated Traction Company of Tremont, 
finds himself in the difficult position of securing 
for that corporation the old and historic estate 
of John Greenway as a site for a new power 
plant. To complicate matters further he falls in 
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love with Genevieve Cowles, the heiress to this 
property. However, as he lots of 
pluck and is not easily discouraged, he eventually 
wins his point by gaining both the land and the 
girl herself, who is most lovable and charming. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


possesses 


Man With tHE BLack FEATHER, THE 

By Gaston Leroux. 

A strange, uncanny story in which a quiet 
mannered manufacturer of rubber stamps be- 
comes imbued with the idea that a criminal of 
several hundred years previous has ‘been rein 
carnated in him. The evil influence of the 
former spirit haunts him to such an extent that 
wickedness comes natural to him and his mis- 
deeds are weird and horrible. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


My Acror-HusBanp. 

If you are interested in actors and actresses 
—the atmosphere in which they live, the lives 
they lead with the “make-up” off—then you will 
like this story for the information it will give 
you. But if you have any cherished illusions— 
don't! 

Bald, sordid and ugly, the story has, however, 
a note of sincerity that is very convincing. The 
actor-husband becomes a matinee idol, is over- 
whelmed with “mash” notes, invitations, flow- 
ers and various foolish attentions from equally 
foolish women. And these things mean his 
gradual deterioration. 

Plainly told, too, is the bad effect of stage-life 
upon not only the weak girl, but almost every 
girl, and one is left with the impression that 
things are pretty much as Miss Burton said, 
“rotten to the core.” 


John Lane Company 


Mysterious MARTIN. 
sy Tod Robbins. 

A horrible story which makes the blood creep 
while holding the attention in an iron grip. Ma 
tin was an artist whose taste was for morbid 
subjects, victims of foul play and scenes from 
the morgue. The gruesome objects seemed to 
unbalance him mentally inasmuch as he paid 
poverty-stricken men to commit murder in his 
presence, wrote tales that created mental dis- 
orders and led to suicide, and was a generally 
wicked, evil-crazed individual. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company 


Mystery Queen, THE. 
By Fergus Hume. 

Queen Beelzebub, the leader of “the society of 
flies,” is a type of a crime-hardened woman who 
can plan and look upon the most brutal mur- 
ders and dastardly misdeeds without a nervous 
tremor. 

How Sir Charles Moon’s life was suddenly 
ended because he refused to join the criminal 
society is told in a most realistic fashion. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


NAOMI OF THE ISLAND. 
By Lucy Thurston Abbott. 

Naomi and her smaller sister Beulah, chil- 
dren of a poor fisherman and his wife, are sud- 
denly bereft of their parents and the younger 
is adopted by a harsh woman who, while she 
treats Beulah royally, hates Naomi. The story 
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is full of uncomfortable and unhappy home life 
for Naomi, who finally goes away in quest of 
an education. 

She is befriended by a wealthy woman whose 
nephew falls in love with her and Naomi comes 
at last into her own. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


OLiver’s Kinp WoMEN. 
3y Philip Gibbs. 

Oliver is a type of extremely selfish, vain, in- 
dolent individual, whose love of money led him 
to secure it whether by impoverishing his par- 
ents, accepting loans from every friend, lacking 
desire to return it, and with no compunctions 
regarding borrowing moneys even from_ his 
women friends. His extreme self-conceit is so 
overdrawn that it becomes monotonous. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


PETER AND JANE. 
By S. MacNaughton. 

Peter and Jane are types of the English so 
ciety girl and beau of to-day. Much to the dis- 
gust of an aunt, the two young people walk, talk, 
eat, etc., without so much as a look of love-mak- 
ing. Finally Peter, who has always been con 
sidered heir to a vast estate, hears of an elder 
brother, and honorable and just, as always, seeks 
to find him. The story ends artistically, the mys- 
tery of the elder brother is satisfactorily explain- 
ed and Jane and Peter at last discover that they 
have always loved each other. 

Dodd, Mead & Co 
RETURN OF PrerreE, THE, 
By Donald Hamilton Haines. 
from the Franco-Prussian War make 
a striking setting for this romance in which the 
important participants are Pierre, a captain of 
line infantry in the French army; Colonel Dugal, 
of the Dragoons; his daughter and a German 
spy. 
Pierre’s military life makes exciting reading, 
also the varied events which seem daily occur- 
rences in the lives of the other three. 


Henry Holt & Co 


SANNA OF THE ISLAND Town. 
By Mary E. Waller. 
A new edition of Miss Waller’s popular story, 
a further printing of which is justified in view 
of the constant demand for it. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


scenes 


A GREEK ISLAND. 

By Mrs. Julia D. Dragoumis. 

Just off the mainland of Greece lies Poros—a 
tiny, sea-washed island. It is peopled by peas- 
ants—quaint, sturdy folk who depend upon their 
olive trees and lemon orchards for a living. It 
is about them that Mrs. Dragoumis tells her 
stories—and she has done it in Old Chester 
fashion. You meet Metro and Kyra Souphoula 
in the first story, and you may see them again 
in several others, for the characters and the 
places are cleverly interwoven, though each story 
is complete in itself, of course. 

Primitive and forceful are the people—and 
the stories are of themselves, sometimes humor- 
ous, sometimes with a touch of sadness and 
now and again of romance, which is, after all, 
much the same whether the lovers are Greek 


TALES OF 
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peasants or from any other place the world over. 
UNCLOTHED. 
By Frank Carson Goodman. 

Just as frank as the title suggests it might be, 
this story of modern New York, two men and 
two maids, is so revolting one hopes it will not 
have many readers. 

Mitchell Kennerly 
UnkKNown Woman, THE 
By Anne Warwick. 

A truly Bohemian atmosphere pervades this 
story which treats of a renowned sculptor-artist, 
his wife, who lacks sympathy in his talent, but 
enjoys the financial standing and the theatrical 
friends, his associates, with whom his wife will 
not mingle. Scenes from New York and Ital- 
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ian circles form the background of the many 
incidents related throughout this interesting yet 
flimsy bit of fiction. 
John Lane Company. 
WHEN THE War Is O'ER. 
By Major F. M. Peacock. 

Scenes descriptive of South Africa during 
the Boer War and in time of peace make a pleas- 
ing setting for this novel. Agatha’s piquant 
charm is unmarred by living in camp, where 
women are few and her sole companions are men 
of various types. Major Sharebrook’s artistic 
talent, which he used to great advantage while 
off duty, and his love for Agatha, his model, 
gives a most enjoyable romance. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


MEMORIES OF THE Duc dE Lauzun. 
Translated from the French by E. | 

One of the “Court Series of French Mem- 
cirs,’ chiefly translation, carefully edited and 
compiled. Lauzun was the Don Juan of his 
time (1747-1783), and was known as a favorite 
of Marie Antoinette. In early manhood he cam 
to America, returning to France in 1783, the 
point at which his memoirs end. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Jule s Meras. 


My Lapy CASTLEMAINE. 
3y Philip W. Sergeant 

To write a biography of Barbara Villiers is 
to write a history of the Court of Charles II. 
This volume is the historic background for 
Charles Major’s newest novel, The Touchstone 
of Fortune. In it, Lady Castlemaine disports her- 
self as the king’s mistress, is acknowledged as 
the mother of his children, and is deposed only 
after years of supremacy that not even Charles’ 
marriage had the power to interfere with. It 


is an unpleasant story, but as a piece of histori- 

cal research it is eminently valuable. 

Dan L, Bete? Go th 

Wooprow WILSON AND NEw JERSEY MaApE Over 
By Hester E. Hosford. 

The story of Woodrow Wilson’s political ca- 
reer, written by an enthusiastic admirer who 
hopes for his election to the Presidency. No 
honest mind, whatever its political bias, can 
question Governor Wilson’s searching intellect 
and his power to state fundamental propositions. 
This book has therefore a politico-historical value 
apart from its biographical purport. As a lit- 
erary performance it is a patch-work of Wil- 
utterances and the author’s commenting 
connections, and hence is lacking in the allure- 
ment of good form. But it is stocked with the 
raw material for all parties to work on and for 
every citizen to sit down and think about calmly 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


sons 


POETRY 


LirtLE Gray Soncs Josern’s 
By Grace Fallow Norton. 

Delicate and tender poems of sympathy with 
a young French-American girl in her months of 
quiet suffering in a hospital. The opening poem 
is this: 


FROM ST, 


Here I lie like a princess- 
All wound in white; 
Lilies tall at my bedside, 

For my delight: 


Hushed feet make in my chamber 
Music for me: 

Silence answers with phrases 
Of her minstrelsy. 


Who could be fairer than I am, 
\ll wound in white? 

Who could be eladde r of beauty, 
And beauty’s delight? 


O for the whiteness and fairness 
But O, to be free! 
Pain has the key to my chamber; 
He prisons me. 
Houghton 


Mifiin Company. 


MASQUE OF THE ELEMENTS, THE. 
By Herman Scheffauer. 

A “threnody and birth-song of the Elements,” 
that recalls Shelley in the idealism and _ lyric 
beauty of its verse, as in the Song of the Sea— 


Flow, Waters! spread afar my zones of green, 
So I with salt baptismal waves may haunt 

And battle the new-sprung continents terrene, 
Hearing my freshets and young rivers chaunt. 


Dent & Sons 


BriptE Parus. 
By Isaac R. Pennypacker. 

The ex-Governor’s brother here glorifies 
horse-back riding and bravely deprecates auto- 
mobiles; and brings a group of friends together 
who discuss problems of life, and read poetry. 
One of the songs introduced is “The Dutch on 
the Delaware.” Of the narrative verse and its 
fine flavor this is a good example— 


The men, who met 
To make a government, made better laws, 
With saner minds in sounder bodies set, 
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3ecause on horseback to their task they rod 
From Baltimore, Mt. Vernon, Charleston, or 
The East. Hence the sobriety they showed, 
Their poise, their outlook wide, and henc« 
their store 
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Of wisdom. Motor cars, the telephone, 
The trolley ushered in the hysteric age 

In politics and law. Much have we done 
Of late, but little thought. 


Christopher Sower Company, 


EDUCATIONAL 


CARROLL AND Brooks FirraH Reaper, THE. 
By Clarence F. Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. 
A school reader for older children, with se- 
lections from modern as well as older master 
writers. The authors have studied the particu 
lar needs of the boy and girl reader at the time 
when these are just being introduced to classi- 
cal literature. The result is a volume of selected 
reading far above the average in range of choice 
and in excellence of quality and appropriateness. 


D. Appleton & ( 


CavE Mounp anp LAKE DWELLERs. 
By Florence Holbrook. 

A secondary reader for schools, containing 
stories of pre-historic days—their human life, 
their vegetation, their animal-life. 

D. C. Heath & C 
Cuitp’s READER IN VERSE, A. 
By Emma L. Eldridge. 

A collection of simple rhymes to give a pri 
mary reader, with interesting sketches for pi 
tures. American Book Company 


Cuina, THE. 
By H. A. Giles. 
INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE, AN. 

By J. Arthur Thomson. 


CIVILIZATION OF 


History oF Our Time (1885-1911). 
By G. P. 
THE. 


By Frederick L. 


Gooch 


Civin War, 
Paxson 


Dp 


PAPACY THE 


Barry 


AND MopErRN TiMEs, 
By Rev. William 


EvoLution oF INDUSTRY, 
By D. H. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH Law. 
By W. M. Geldart 


THE. 


Macgregor. 


ASTRONOMY. 


By A. R. Hinks 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: MODERN 

By G. H. Mair 
Dawn oF History, THE. 

By J. L. Myers 


ScHooL, THE. 
By J. J. Findlay. 


CANADA. 

By A. G. Bradley. 
ENGLAND, THE. 

By A. F. Pollard. 


PuitosopHy, THE 
By Bertrand Russell. 


History o 
PROBLEMS OI 


LITERATURE. 
Strachey. 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH 
By G. L. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By W. R. Lethoby. 


ROME. 
By W. Warde Fowler. 
PEOPLES AND ProsL_eMs oF INDIA. 
By Sir T. W. Holderness. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By R. R. 
PsycHICAL RESEARCH. 
By W. F. Barrett. 

New volumes in the “Home University Li 
brary,” a set of books in pocket-size that seem 
to attempt to cover all knowledge. 

Henry Holt & C 


Marett. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CARPENTRY, 
By Charles A, King. 
A third volume in a series for schools by a 
teacher of manual training. 
American Book Company. 


EarTH FEATURES AND THEIR MEANING. 
By William Herbert Hobbs. 

\ somewhat extensive introduction to geology, 
prepared for the student and general reader by 
the professor of geology in the University of 
Michigan. The book is fully illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company 


HEALTH. 
By John C. Willis. 
A class text-book on hygiene, comprehensive 


ESSENTIALS 01 


but simple. American Book Company. 
EuRoPE AND Its PEOPLE 
By Will S. Monroe and Anna Buckbe« 


] 


An introductory geographic reader for th 
fourth school year, giving the fundamental facts 
about natural conditions, the industrial growth 
and the people for the use of the younger student 


Harper c& Bi »thers. 


FoR DatLy Use. 
By E. P. Prentys. 
A handbook for travelers, giving all the terms 
useful in journeying through German countries. 
William R. Jenkins Company 


GERMAN 


Larrp & Lee’s Wesster’s NEw STANDARD AMER 
ICAN DICTIONARY. 

An encyclopedic library edition, brought up-to 
date, and issued with numerous appendices, in a 
beautifully leather-bound edition. Probably the 
most up-to-the-minute dictionary now on the 
market. Laird & Lee. 


MetuHop, THE. 
By Maria Montessori. 
Translated by Anne E. George. 

The Montessori method of scientific pedagogy 
set forth by its originator, the Italian authorized 
edition being here translated with additions and 
revisions by Dr. Montessori. This method where 
practiced has revolutionized child education, 


MONTESSORI 


wherefore the importance of this first-hand study 
A. Stokes Company. 


and explanation. F 
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Notep SPEECHES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, Par- 
RICK HENRY AND JOHN ADAMS. 
By Lilian Marie Briggs. 

One of the series, “American History in Lit- 
erature,” designed for the student in the higher 
school and college. It includes the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, with portraits of Washington, 
Adams and Henry. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


RAVENEL’S Roap PRIMER FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Samuel W. Ravenel. 
The elementary principles of road-building set 
forth as a school reader. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
FEATURES OF MODERN MEDICINE 
By Frederic S. Lee. 
The Jesup Lectures delivered at Columbia 
University in 1911 by the Dalton professor of 
physiology. Columbia University Press. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Some CHEMICAL Pros_EMs oF To-Day. 
By Robert Kennedy Duncan. 

This volume is by the author of “The Chem- 
istry of Commerce” and consists largely of ar- 
ticles for popular consumption published in “Har- 
per’s Magazine,” together with some lectures and 
As the author is well known for his 
knowledge of practical chemistry and the zeal 
as well as novel methods which he has used in 
teaching it is hardly necessary to say more than 
it is an interesting account of how chemistry en- 
ters into our every-day life and that it propounds 
some problems which professional chemists and 
practical manuiacturers are working upon. 

Harper & Brothers. 


addresse¢ S. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 

Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 
Masterpieces from the operas of three cen- 

turies, with explanatory notes, are contained in 

this collection of for baritone and 


voices, Over Ditson Comp 


bass 


my 


gems 


TRAVEL AND 


Arrica oF To-Day. 
By Joseph King Goodrich. 

A general survey of Africa, reviewing quickly 
but accurately, the main points in its history, 
the customs and manners of its people; its des- 
erts; and discussing, one by one, its various 
sections, as the author divides the continent into 
Northern Africa; the Saraha; Egypt; the Nile; 
Central Africa; Eastern Africa; Western Africa, 
and South Africa. It was undertaking a good 
deal to vive a comprehensive view of an import- 
ant and developing country in such small com- 
pass, but the author has his facts well in hand 
and he presents them clearly, logically and in- 
terestingly. 


CHINA. 

Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil. 
Assisted by Lady Florence Cecil. 

The latest book on China, if written by a com- 
petent hand, has an advantage over its predeces- 
sors—so rapidly is that staid old nation changing 


CHANGING 


B 
»\ 
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TuHirp READER. 
By Charles M. Stebbins. 
A school reading book of prose and verse 
for small children. American Book Company. 


TRADING AND EXPLORING. 
By Agnes Vinton Luther. 

A third and fourth year reader in a series 
that shows the development of the occupations 
of man from earliest times to the present. 

American Book Company. 


Two GREAT SOUTHERNERS. 
By A. C. Whitehead. 
A secondary school biography of 
Davis and Robert E. Lee. 
American Book Company. 


Jefferson 


Unirep States Navy, THE. 
3y Henry Williams. 
The facts of our navy tersely put, a book that 
has passed the critical judgment of experts, and 
promises to prove itself a useful text-book. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


WAGNER Stories, THE. 
By Filson Young. 

What a difference it makes in the appreciation 
of opera when one is familiar with the stories 
which are set to such glorious music. Mr. Young 
has made it possible for all to enjoy the musical 
treats by his delightful interpretation of the 
dramas dear to the hearts of lovers of Wagner’s 
music. Henry Holt & Co. 


Wuat Books to READ AND How To REap. 
By David Pryde. 

A new edition of a valuable little book, with 
an extended introduction by Francis W. Halsey, 
and a classified list of more than seventeen hun- 
dred books in ancient and modern literatures. 
For those who wish guidance in choosing from 
among the mass of literature those things most 
useful and inspiring to read, this volume is one 
of continuous suggestion. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


Company. 


DESCRIPTION 


its ideas and its ways. The author of this enter- 
taining work is a son of the late Marquis of 
Salisbury. He went out with the Emergency 
Committee to the Shanghai Centenary Confer- 
ence in 1907, and again in 1909 he went to China 
on behalf of the “United Universities Scheme.” 
A large part of the book is concerned with the 
religions and with the need and results of mis- 
sionary effort in China. Education and imme- 
diate action the Emergency Committee saw to 
be of superior importance. The book is, how- 
ever, not confined to religious or even educa- 
tional matters, but is replete with descriptive ac- 
counts of aspects of China and the Chinese from 
many vantage points. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By Archibald R. Colquhoun 
A new and revised edition of a book publish- 
ed in 1898, and now reissued because of the re- 
cent interest in Chinese changes of government. 
A helpful and informing volume, said to have 
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been treasured by Dr. Sun Yat Syn and to have 
influenced his actions in the recent uprising. 
Harper & Brothers. 
In THE AMAZON JUNGLE. 
By Algot Lange. 

A remarkable journal of a trip through the 
unknown, almost impenetrable districts of South 
America, written by a man whose heroism was 
tested in almost every conceivable way in his 
attempt to learn the secrets of the great jungle. 
jis experiences among cannibal Indians are 
particularly thrilling. The book is sumptuously 
illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Port oF Hampurc, THE. 

3y Edwin J. Clapp. 

A monograph, fully illustrated, showing how 
Hamburg in the last forty years has developed 
into the greatest port in Germany and one of 
the greatest in the world. This has been ac 
complished under great difficulties and through 
the expenditure of a great deal of mental and 
physical energy and much money. The Germans 
have taken a large view of the situation and as 
the free city has been unhampered, and as it has 
been helped in many ways, the enormous tasks 
have been carried out manfully. It is due to th 
energy of the local authorities and the Ham- 
burg-American Company of steamships that the 
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port has grown. The author has mad two 
years’ study of the subject and has revealed an 
amount of intelligent energy on the part of the 
Germans which few Americans have suspected. 

Yale University Press. 


TrooPER Poice oF AUSTRALIA, THE. 
By A. L. Haydon. 

The mounted police have done a remarkable 
work in Australia, and this large book is a 
complete record of their rise and growth from 
the time of the earliest settlements to the pres- 
ent. The book is carefully illustrated 
photographs, with maps and diagrams. 


A. C. McClurg & ( 


YEAR WitH THE GAEKWAR OF Baropa. 
By Edward St. Clair Weeden. 

Mr. Weeden was the first European to stay 
in the palace of Baroda and to be admitted to 
the Maharajah’s family circle. He has taken 
the opportunity to prepare a close study of the 


Irom 


Gekwar whose actions have latelv been much 
criticised. There is a great deal in the book 
that is entertaining, there being decidedly a 


funny side to the life of Oriental splendor and 


JUVENILES 


Gray, Jr. 
By Colton Maynard. 

A wholesome story of the best side of life 
in a boys’ preparatory school where good citizen 
ship seems as important a factor as producing 
mathematicians. 


ELLiort 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Lost Farm Camp. 
By Harry Herbert Kribbs. 

Swickey, a young girl, and her “pop” live alone 
at “Lost Farm.” David Ross, a young fellow 
from Boston, comes out to work and becomes 
the partner of Swickey’s father. The adventures 
that he through and the several 


rea) 
goes 


narrow 


pomp lived by this representative of royalty. 
The book is thoroughly illustrated. 

Dana Estes & Co 
escapes that he has from death, are interest 


ingly pictured. As is to be expected, Swickey, 

the country girl, is infatuated with the hand 

some, well-educated David, and she endeavors 

to become worthy of him and gains his love. 
Houghton Mifflin Compa 

REAL Farry Fork, THE 

By Louise Jamison. 

Charming short stories taken from fragments 
of natural history in reference to frogs, locusts, 
grasshoppers, dragon-flies, katydids and 
many other insects are related in simple fairy 
form for the edification of the youngsters 

Doubleday, Page & C 


bees, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aps AND SALEs. 
By Herbert N. Casson. 

Mr. Casson declares this to be “the first at 
tempt to apply the principles of scientific man- 
agement to the problems of sales and ads.” It 
is a frank book in its method of dealing with 
the subject, written not to arouse opposition, 
but rather to suggest in a good-humored way 
how some present weak points may be strength- 
ened and some present omissions filled in. Mr. 
Casson discusses “Efficient Salesmanship,” “The 
Evolution of Advertising,’ “The Principles of 
Efficiency Applied to Advertising,” “An Analysis 
of Current Advertising” and “The Future of 
Advertising.” A. C. McClurg & Co 
AIREDALE, THE. 

By Williams Haynes. 
Horst, THE. 
By David Buffum. 


\Np HEALTH. 

By Woods Hutchinson 

“Outing Handbooks,” briefs for the outd 
man and woman, and particularly for the .d 
lover and the horseman. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


EXERCISE 








AMATEUR GARDENCRAFT. 
By Eben E. Rexford. 
Essays on how to make a garden and care for 
it, with thirty-four very beautiful illustrations 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


3ATTLE OF PRINCIPLES, THE. 

By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
The sub-title of this lively bit of American 
history is “A Study of the Heroism and Elo- 


quence of the Anti-Slavery Conflict.” It begins 


with the rise of American slavery, passing to the 
agitation under leaders like Webster, Calhoun, 
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Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Greeley, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, John Brown, Lincoln and Doug- 
las. Then come secession and the war; Beech- 
er’s wonderful work for the Union in England; 
and finally, our war heroes and the martyrdom 
of Lincoln. Needless to say, the book is no 
ordinary recital of successive events. Dr. Hil 
lis is an author of extraordinary versatility as 
well as a preacher of noted power. This book 
was worth his writing. Young America needs it 
—a Christian minister’s exegesis of the prin 
ciples involved in the great conflict written with 
a vigorous and luminous pen. 


F. H. Revell Company 


Book oF ENtrREEs, THE. 
By Janet MacKenzie Hill. 

This includes casserole and planked dishes, 
with a large variety of entrees of all kinds. 
There are more than eight hundred recipes in 
the book, and a chapter of menus. 


Little, Brown & C 


A Book on Birps. 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger. 

Our immediate environment engages the at- 
tention so completely that few of us are capable 
of seeing beyond its narrow horizon. We de- 
pend upon the rise and fall of events in our 
personal life and live oblivious to the 
external provisions of our happiness. 

One of the most fascinating avenues of pleas 
ure is the study of bird life. The object of 
the present volume is to initiate us into 
the realm of bird life in such a manner that we 
shall hereafter be constrained to know of these 
feathered folk. ; 

Never will a complete knowledge of the 
classification of birds into their respective orders 
make us appreciate the life of a bird. Only 
with a sympathetic understanding gained by per- 
sonal observation shall we ever learn the subtle 
significance of the habits of birds. Thg study of 
the charteristics of bird orders scarcely teaches 
us to recognize birds, far less to love them. Is 
it not ours to extend love even to the least of 
God’s creatures? 

Our author desires to arouse and inspire a 
genuine love of nature, rather than instruct; 
“to uplift and gladden the heart by moving it to 
enter a pleasant field of profitable diversion, 
rather than to impart scientific knowledge.” Mr. 
Bomberger has excellently accomplished his pur 
pose. We feel inspired after reading and al 
most long for a chance immediately to investi 
gate bird haunts. 

The value of the book is enhanced by many 
full-page photographs of birds and an occasional 
poem apropos to the subject matter. 


John C. 


many 


IVinston Company. 


Bricut IpEAs For Monety-MAKING. 

Suggestions for simple ways of earning money, 
ways that will be practical for the woman at 
home and even for the boy and girl. The chap- 
ter-headings are: “The Girl Who Can Cook,” 
“Possibilities of the Needle,” “The Care of the 
Person,” “Agencies,” “Arts and Crafts” and 
“Entertainments for Churches and Other So- 
cieties.” George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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BUSINESS AND Kincpom Come. 
By Frank Crane. 

The author of that bright little book, Human 
Confessions, here gives his observations on the 
morals of the National Cash Register Company. 
In a larger sense he is musing on the morality 
of American Commercialism. Religion, he says, 
consists in the way a man makes money mort 
than in the way he uses the money after it is 
made. Mr. Crane claims that he is writing for 
spiritual reasons—not for advertising. He visited 
Mr. Patterson’s establishment, but never saw 
Mr. Patterson and knows nothing of him but 
what he sees in his humane methods. This is 
a little book, off-hand, sententious, smart, with 
good points and good hints, but not quite witty 
on the whole. A business man will profit by 
pulling it out of his pocket in leisure moments 
even if the institution it holds up as a model 
is getting some free advertising 

Forbes & ( 
CHRISTIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN. 
By George F. Herrick. 

With remarkable clearness and force this book 
presents the fundamentals of Mohammedanism 
in contrast to those of Christianity. It is writ- 
ten by a missionary of fifty years’ residence in 
Turkey who is therefore thorough in his knowl 
edge. <A specially valuable feature is the opin- 
ions of a large number of expert missionaries 
given in response to a questionnaire. Altogether, 
the book is exceedingly informing on a difficult 
subject in a concise yet comprehensive way. The 
author’s view is larger than his immediate theme. 
The reflections on missionary ideals and methods, 
on the teaching of history and the outlook of 
encouragement, are the products of life-long 
study and practice and are to be estimated ac- 
cordingly. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


ComMING GENERATION, THE. 
By William Byron Forbush. 

A study of the conditions that are making 
for a better generation in the newer generation 
to come. It discusses “Betterment Through the 
Home,” “A Better Start,” “Betterment Through 
Education,” “Betterment Through Prevention” 
and “Betterment Through Religions and Social 
Nurture and Service,” each of these subjects 
being treated of in a number of distinct and 
separate chapters. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Compete NoNsENsE Book, THE. 
By Edward Lear. 

A new, large edition, with all the original pic- 
tures and verses, to which is added new material, 
the whole being edited by Lady Strachey, with 
an introduction by the Earl of Cromer. 

Duffield & Co. 
CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SOCIAL 
CONSTRAINT. 
By Ray Madding McConnell. 

A clear and satisfying treatise on the world 
problem of the cure of crime. The first part 
discusses the five commonly assigned reasons for 
punishment—expiation, retribution, deterrence, 
reformation and social utility. The second part 
takes up the vexed question of freedom vs. de- 
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terminism, and the third part the question of 
responsibility. The author’s position is that of 
a determinist. If willing is free there is no hope 
of correction. But if determined by causes, the 
cause can be reached and conduct guided. De- 
terminism in his view, however, is not slavery 
to animality or lust. Man is naturally deter- 
mined by goodness rather than by evil. Man 
is peculiarly constrained by beauty, truth and 
goodness. It is not an external but a consti- 
tutional restraint. The author believes that our 
hope and our faith can only be in the complete- 
ness of determinism. Normal man cannot do 
evil. Man loves his fellows and in this he is 
not free but necessitated. Like all philosophy 
there is another side. The old question of man’s 
proneness to evil will come to the fore. De- 
terminism looks like fatalism. But there is force 
in the argument that absolute freedom gives no 
guarantee of stability as determinism does. In 
any case the cure of crime is in prevention; in 
the rectification of conditions; in justice and 
brotherly love. We must search for causes 
whether we believe in absolute free will or in 
the constraint of determinism. Moreover the 
problem is purely a social one. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Curs To PREDATORY WEALTH, A. 
; r V. Marshall. 

This is a second and much revised edition of 
a work advocating a graduated property tax. It 
is a single tax, but not that of the so-called 
“single taxer.” The system here advocated 
taxes all property, while the “single tax” levies 
only on land. Mr. Marshall insists that his plan 
would eliminate the trust system by rendering 
it less remunerative for capital to be invested 
in huge monopolies than in independent con- 
cerns. Anti-trust legislation is a failure because 
it follows no fundamental economic principle, 
but is an arbitrary prohibition. Whatever our 
economic faith may be, the book is deserving of 
the attention of all who look with alarm at the 
modern accumulation of wealth by combination. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


EGypriAN CONCEPTION OF IMMorTALITY, THE 
By George Andrew Reisner. 

The “Ingersoll Lecture” is delivered at Har- 
vard once a year under terms of the will of Miss 
Caroline H. Ingersoll and is always on the im 
mortality of man. This little book contains th« 
lecture of 1911. After speaking briefly of the 
sources of material the author in brief chapters 
reviews the funerary customs and their meaning 
as they developed in the early dynastic period, 
the Old Empire, the Middle Empire, the New 
Empire, the Ptolemaic Roman period, and finally 
the Mohammedan and Christian rites and in- 
terpretations down to to-day. As far back as 
4500 B. C. the Egyptians seem to have held to 
the idea of immortality, and always to have held 
it in greater or less degree through many changes 
of funerary customs. The exposition discusses 
the beliefs in the spirit world, the use of magic, 
sequestered tombs, mummification and whatever 
attached to the interest in death and the life 
beyond. It is exceedingly simple, untechnical, 
clear and attractive 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


FURNITURE. 
By Esther Singleton. 

A compilation of information about furniture, 
tracing the history of the subject, treating of va- 
rious periods and representative examples of 
each. The book will have a wealth of interest 
for amateur collectors and will perhaps create 
an interest in collecting among those who do not 
possess it already. Duffield & 


A Giru’s Stupent Days AND AFTER. 
By Jeannette Marks. 

The importance of the first year of a student’s 
life in a institution of learning is all too great 
to be lightly passed by. Removed from familiar 
environments, caused to decide for herself, the 
student needs all manner of judicious advice. 

Advice which has come from an intimate ex- 
perience with a girl’s college life is presented 
by Jeannette Marks in A Girl’s Student Days 
and After. Miss Marks as a student and teacher 
appreciates those problems which confront a girl 
as she leaves the family circle for the first time, 
thrust as she is into new surroundings, new 
experiences into preparation for future life yet 
blind to the seriousness of every step. 

Too often the student believes that she has 
come to college either to absorb knowledge or to 
have a good time. Either one of these motives 
falls far short of the ideal which any college 
cherishes. College preparation is a training for 
life and every association with college student 
and teacher is of utmost importance in fashion- 
ing her future career. No honors, however 
great, nor fun, however pleasing, will adequately 
fit a girl to a life among her fellow men. 

Therefore we welcome a little volume which 
tells the girl how to begin and end her college 
life to the end that she may raise the standards 
of life’s ideal and prove a benefactor to all man- 
kind. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


GREAT WRITERS. 
Torcu, THE. 


SWINBURNE 
By George Edward Woodberry. 
Three re-issues of books published some years 
ago by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Gop AND Democracy. 
3y Frank Crane. 

Short, spicy chapters, whose essential plea is 
that the conception of God must change with 
the times—as it changed from Abraham to 
Moses, Jesus and Paul. So, in this democratic 
age it must change from that of a monarch and 
ruler to that of the Universal Servant. For the 
first time in history the greatness of service, as 
Jesus put it, is now being discovered. The old 
“God of battles” does not appeal to this age of 
peace progression. Jesus stood for this idea of 
a serving Godhood. In His own person He be- 
came the true revelation of God. The author’s 
incisive and positive way of speech will repel 
many an orthodox ear, as he goes pretty far 
sometimes in his attack on the church of Christ 
as a misnomer and, because of its antiquated 
viewpoint, the enemy rather than the friend of 
the Master who founded i 

Forbes & Co. 
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HEINRICH. 
By Michael Monaghan. 

This is an appreciative essay in Monaghan’s 
naive vein: “Have we not good reason to love 
our sainted Heinrich, whose prose is better than 
most English poetry . his prose, brilliant, 
various, alive with rare imagery.” He glorifies 
Heine and disparages Goethe in a whimsical way. 

Many amusing and scornful passages enliven 
the book, as this, of Heine’s successful rival for 
the hand of Amelie: “She married a young man 
of approved Hebrew descent and strictly com- 
mercial aspirations, whose name I haven’t taken 
the trouble to remember.” 


HEINE, 


Mitchell Kennerley. 
How to Save Money. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

A practical little guidebook showing methods 
by which money may be saved and made the 
most of. It is written in the form of interesting 
essays on “How Much to Save,” “Extravagance,” 


“Taking Advice,” “Loaning to Friends,” “Bank 
Stock” and similar and related subjects. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
HuMAN EFFICIENCY. 


3y Horatio W. Dresser. 
“Efficiency” is the keyword of to-day. Like 
all such terms, however, it loses its force be- 
cause of its variable usage. Dr. Dresser aims 


to put it on a firm base and give it its value. 
Of course it stands as the enemy of waste, the 
friend of conservation and complete economy. 
But the question is a very complex one owing 
to humane duty. Co-operation is an essential 
but personal welfare undergirds this possibility 
of the individual in the co-operative adjustment. 
Efficiency, however, is more than a vocational 
slogan. It concerns the whole life. From this 
base, which is itself largely drawn from Taylor’s 
idea of Scientific Management, the author pro- 
ceeds to elaborate his psychology of the funda- 
mental proposition, progressing through mental 
co-ordination, subconsciousness, will control, the 
nature of work, success, insight, reason, etc., up 
to the culmination in the law of love in moral 
efficiency. The book is larger than it need be 
and somewhat prolix but not light and will help 
many to a better conception of economized power 
in themselves and in society. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Ir1isH Foi_k-History Prays. 
By Lady Gregory. 

Two volumes—one the tragedies: 
“Kincora” and “Dervorgilla” and the other the 
tragic-comedies: “The Canavans,” “The White 
Cockade” and “The Deliverer’—collected plays 
by Lady Gregory, whose recent trip to America 
with her Irish players excited so much interest. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“Grania,” 


Let’s MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Hanna Rion. 
A dainty book for gardeners who like to sea- 
son their labors with a touch of literary and his- 
toric association. A most inspiring little book, 
bright, uplifting and supremely happy in tone, 
for none of which, however, is there any sacrific 
ot sound gardening information. The book is 
attractively illustrated. 
McBride, 


Nast & Co. 
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Livinc WATERS. 
By Charles Brodie Patterson. 

From this prolific writer in the field of so- 
called New Thought comes a book of ethical 
and religious essays comparatively free from 
the ear-marks of that particular movement. Such 
subjects as Success, Self-Control, Power, are 
treated with good sense and usually wholesome 
sentiment. The chapters on Religion and on 
Prayer are fundamentally sound. It is true, as 
the author says, that most of our formal Chris- 
tianity is very far from being the Christianity 
of Jesus. The idea of prayer as communion is 
also thoroughly wholesome and defensible. The 
chapter on Women continually reiterates the 
idea that woman has not received her equitable 
recognition and yet the author does not 
cate “votes” nor concretely demonstrate his po- 
sition. There are chapters on marriage and on 
child-rearing—good, but ordinary. The fact is 
that much in the book is exceedingly common- 
place; once in a while the author is beyond his 
depth and betrays a willingness to make deliver- 
ances without having touched bottom. The book, 
however, is, in the main, healthy if not strong. 

Funk & Wagnalis Company. 


advo- 


Master, THE. 
By G. M. Peters. 

This is a new sort of “Life of Christ,” among 
the many critical ones that have been issued of 
recent years. The keen analysis of the scholar 
gives place to the sympathetic imagination of the 
novelist. It is simply the Gospel told in the 
form of a story, with the characters clothed by 
the writer’s fancy, and the scenes placed in what 
seem to him appropriate settings. The book is 
well written, interesting, and in places intensely 
dramatic. The closing scenes are particularly 
vivid and appealing. To those not familiar with 
the general course of the Master’s life, the book 
would make a very strong appe: al. It has a 
message for all, in that it again presents to us 
the beauty and love of that matchless life. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


MASTER OF EvoLution, THE. 
By George H. MacNish. 

An attempt to carry the inter-play of the laws 
of heredity and variation into the realm of hu- 
man_ psychological development as well as into 
our physical constitution. As an instance, the 
author notes the hereditary force of a monar- 
chial Church clashing with the “variative” force 
oi the mob of the French Revolution. The ques- 
tion for solution is, are the mental processes of 
all individuals both hereditary and variative or 
are some individuals confined to the one and 
some to the other? If the former, is there a di- 
vided or dual self? The author believes that 
we must distinguish the hereditary from the 
variative brain process. To the present reviewer, 
the question is not scientifically intelligent. 

The author is in danger of confusing his read- 
ers, if he is not himself confused. By “heredity” 
he is sometimes thinking of biological heredity, 
sometimes of social. By variation he appears to 
mean mostly independent or undetermined per- 
sonality. The book is an interesting resumé of 
history from the early Hebrew beginnings down 
through biblical and secular story with the in- 
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tention of demonstrating the continued conflict 
of conservatism with radicalism, modernism, or 
whatever name we apply to the ge ey pro- 
gressive spirit. This is in effect what the book 
seems to mean by heredity and variation. The 
spirit is religious and Christian and the exposi- 
tion is not without instructive power, in spite of 
its defects of terminology. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


MaAvricE MAETERLINCK. 
By Montrose J. Moses. 

This interesting biographical and critical study 
of one of the profoundest poets of our day is 
necessarily far from finality. No one knows 
what turn Maeterlinck may yet take. But Mr. 
Moses has shown the true critic in his penetra- 
tion, sympathy, breadth of view and judicial con- 
trol. His method is principally comparative and 
in this his knowledge as well as his own imagina- 
tion stand him in good stead in the production 
of a study wider in its reach than the immediate 
subject itself. Maeterlinck is a poet with a 
theory and a purpose as was Ibsen, a naturally 
evolving genius, yet one who finds his principal 
master and stimulant in Emerson. 


Duffield & Co. 


Mission oF Our Nation, THE. 
By James F ranklin Love. 

The “conspiracy of circumstances” under which 
this nation came into being and through which 
we have come to be what we are is but the 
divine purpose to a definite end. Creation, Na- 
ture and Providence have worked together har- 
moniously for the religious mission of America 
This is the author’s view in a nutshell. We 
are to be the seat of empire for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. He quotes numerously from men 
of note in support of the doctrine that “the 
leadership of progress must ultimately rest” with 
the United States. This imposes upon us the 
responsibility not only of the proclamation of 
Christ to the world, but of Christian living in 
dividually and socially at home. The mission 
of the nation is a mission within its own borders 
no less than beyond. The world is the ultimate 
conquest. The book is a stimulant: a warning, 
a reproof, a standard bearer to the divine end. 


Mopern Ripinc AND HorsE EDUCATION. 
By Major Noel Birch. 

A manual of the science of horsemanship by 
a member of the Royal Horse Artillery of Great 
Britain. The book takes up teaching to 
and the training of the horse, with all the many 
details that enter into a full consideration of 
these subjects. William R. Jenkins & Co. 


More een Contests BY “DAME CURTSEY.” 
By Ellye Howell Glover. 
More than a hundred diversions for old and 
young. some new, some old, but all enjoyable. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Music AND MoraLs. 
By H. R. Haweis. 

A new and enlarged edition, with forty pages 
of illustrations. First published in 1880, it has 
established itself as a comprehensive and val- 
uable biographical work devoted to the com- 
posers. Harper & Brothers. 


New ENcLANpD Cook Book, THE. 
y Helen S. Wright. 

Many recipes, new and old, gathered in con- 
venient form, with directions for preserving and 
pickling that will prove eminently useful to 
housekeepers. 

Duffield & 
NIETZSCHE. 
By Paul Elmer More. 

This is a very brief study of the German phil- 
osopher. If it is short, it is well considered. 
One gets in brief compass the philosophy of the 
man and some account of his life with com- 
ments by the author. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


FREDERICK gs AND His NEw GOSPEL. 
Emily S$. Hamblen. 

This is a a Be study of the philosopher and 
it is much more comprehersive even if it is con- 
fined in comparatively brief compass. The au- 
thor takes up the teachings of her subject in 
nine sections and discusses each, permitting 
Nietzsche to speak for himself as to principle 
and commenting on them in the light of later 
knowledge. This will be found an excellent 
handbook for those who wish to get a first look 
into the philosophy which has had such an im- 
portant effect on modern thinking. 

Richard G. Badger. 
ORGAN AND FUNCTION. 
By B. D. Hahn, 

An examination into the doctrine of evolu- 
tion written with knowledge and _ sententious 
assertiveness. The author sees no way to fill 
the gap between developmental stages but by 
metaphysical concepts of mind. Scientists over- 
look their ignorance. Consequently, the idea of 
“one grand organic sequence of all species’ is 
an assumption in the face of much contradictory 
evidence, and dogmatic to the degree of superst 
tion. The advocates of such a continuous claim 
of development simply ignore the relation of 
cause and effect, so far as human observation 
goes. Within bounds the author is right, but 
great generalizations in the field of natural 
science never can depend on discovering the 
infinitesimal steps of the process. Mr. Hahn’s 
book is informing, however, and points to the 
finality of spiritual forces mainly by indirection. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Paris A LA CARTE. 
By Julian Street. 

An entertaining little guide book to Parisian 
restaurants, written, not as a guide book, but 
in the form of amusing essays that tell of Mr. 
Street’s adventures among the table delicacies 
of Paris, when his accoutrements were “an almost 
frivolous aphorism, an appreciative palate, a 
roving eye and a substantial set of bank notes.” 
Cleverly pictured by May Wilson Preston. 

John Lane Company. 


PRACTICE OF JOURNALISM, THE. 
By Walter Williams and Frank L. Martin. 
A treatise on newspaper making, covering the 
subject of journalism as a profession, editorial 
management and style, news-gathering in its 
various branches, and news writing. Really 
text-book for the schools, but a singularly lucid 
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exposition of an important subject and one that 
will help younger and also experienced jour- 
nalists. 


E. W. Stephens Publishing Co., Columbia, Mo. 


PRINCIPAL GOODLOVE’s EstTATEs. 
By Lillian Elizabeth Roy. 

This booklet is a thoughtful talk on the build- 
ing of character and the many details which are 
foundation stones in forming valuable working 
bases. Platt & Peck Company. 


RELIGION OF Democracy, THE. 
By Charles Ferguson. 

A dozen years ago, more or less, Mr. Fergu- 
son attracted a good deal of attention by two 
books of remarkable intellectual power, one 
under the title of the present volume, the other 
under title of The Affirmative Intellect. The 
first named of these two now appears in new 
dress and with some changes—especially in the 
final chapters. More than a year ago he pub- 
lished his University Militant and an_ ideal 
there elaborated now colors The Religion of 
Democracy. Mr. Ferguson began ahead of his 
time. The times are now ready to hear him. 
Dean Hodges is quoted as saying that this book 
has a prophetic and epic character. All of Mr. 
Ferguson’s work has this character. He plays 
among the fundamentals as other men grapple 
with incidentals. He is refreshing, stimulating. 
idealistic, scholarly, intensely modern. It is a 
question, however, whether some of his views of 
the church, for instance, if carried out, would not 
result in no church at all. The most obvious 
fault of his work is a certain lack of coherent 
definiteness and concrete proposition. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
THE RICHER LIFE. 
By Walter A. Dyer. 

We are concerned with many things, perplexed 
on all sides by the rush of events. Do we ever 
consider the madness of this activity and its 
unfairness to our highest good? 

Many of us in America have lost completely 
our sense of proportion in regard to the ques- 
tion of activity. We believe that the man who 
is constantly working is the man who is “doing 
things.” Commercially speaking we are “doing 
things,’ for the peasant in the remote villag s 
of Europe speaks of the many industries in 
America. 

Has the present glory not obscured the deeper 
and richer conception of life? Have we not 
forgotten that the enduring things arise from a 
development of the inner life? Many of us are 
using the husks and throwing away the corn. 
As the individuals are so will the nation be. 

Unpretentious and undogmatic is a little vol- 
ume by Walter A. Dyer on The Richer Life. 
Herein the author makes a gentle, forceful ap- 
peal, urging the establishing of a vision in the 
life to free the soul from the every-day life. 
“Only a cultivation of the things of the spirit” 
will make for the highest good in the individval 
and national life. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Suip-Borep. 
By Julian Street. 
An amusing sketch holding forth on the mo- 
notony and the absurdities of life on board an 
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ocean liner. Anyone who has crossed will ap- 
preciate the humor of it. 
John Lane Company. 


SrmeLeE IraALiaNn COOKERY. 
By Antonia Isola. 

An American who has lived much in Rome 
has gathered together a number of recipes for 
excellent and easily prepared dishes. It may 
surprise many housewives to see how practicable 
most of these recipes are, and how they will 


give variety to meals. Harper & Brothers. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PsyCHOTHERAPHY. 
By George W. Jacoby. 

A scientific presentation of the facts that re- 
late psychology to the healing of physical ills. 
A thorough study is made of “Psychology as a 
Natural Science,” “The Organs of Mental Ac- 
tivity” and the various phases of the functions 
of those organs, with a further consideration 
of Psychotherapy. covering Christian science, 
faith cure, etc. The object of the book is to 
dispel some of the fads of psychotherapy and 
prove its real uses as a science. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
SURGERY AND SOCIETY. 
By C. W. Saleeby. 

This is sub-titled a tribute to Listerism, and 
is in effect an explanation of what Lord Lister 
has accomplished for humanity. It is a de- 
tailed and technical study, one that will be 
eminently valuable to medical men and to scient- 
ists. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THEORY OF HUMAN ProcRESSION, THE. 
By Patrick Edward Dove. 

This little volume is a_ resuscitation and 
abridgement of a work on political science which 
appeared anonymously in 1850. It attracted the 
attention of such minds as Carlyle, Hamilton 
and Sumner, had a limited circulation and died. 
This republication is interesting historically as 
it shows how a strong and original thinker 
sixty years ago anticipated some of our prob- 
lematic agitations of to-day. It virtually du- 
plicates Henry George’s land ideas, it sees, what 
is now so clear, that benevolence is no substitute 
for justice. The book will be interesting chiefly 
to the close student since it shows how condi- 
tions over sixty years ago pointed to a course 
of development to which we have grown ac- 
customed as a matter of fact. But the casual 
reader in sociology or political science will 
hardly gain any advantage from this reissue 
apart from that of interested curiosity. 

Isaac H. Blanchard Company. 


UnpbEerR WorLD AND THE Upper, THE. 
By Charles A. Starr. 

These twenty-six stories from real life are 
in the line of Begbie’s wonderful revelations, 
although not written with Begbie’s literary and 
dramatic ability. They testify to the reality of the 
Gospel power to raise the most degraded slaves 
of vice to lives of unselfish purity and humane 
service. As such, they are encouraging to the 
workers among the downfallen, to those who 
are hopeless in themselves, and, to any who are 
tempted to doubt the miraculous changes 
wrought by the living Christ, they are indubitable 
witnesses. Eaton & Mains. 











The Editor's Postscript 


NE of the most 
interesting of 
our Southern 
writers, author 
of The Miller of 
Old Church and 
many other re- 
markable novels, 
Miss Glasgow, 
will be the sub- 
ject of the au- 
thor’s number for August, and Alice M. 
Tyler, a fellow-worker of Miss Glasgow’s 
in Richmond, has written an appreciative 
study of Miss Glasgow and her work. A 
splendid loose portrait of a painting of 
Miss Glasgow by Prince Troubetskoy, hus- 
band of Amelie Rives, forms a supple- 
ment that will be approved by many read- 
ers. 

In the same number will appear anec- 
dotes of the late Passmore Edwards, who 
was so interested in settlement work in 
London with Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
an essay on “Decadence and American 
Literature,’ by Albert Mordell. Another 
study of “Life in London,” by Arnold 





Bennett, and a further instalment of “Cor- 
poral Cameron,” provide the serial fea- 
tures, while summer travel is represented 
by a descriptive essay on “La Faouet,” a 
hill-town of Brittany, richly pictured, by 
Eugenie M. Fryer, and an account of a 
visit to the home of Jean Aicard, the Pro- 
vencal poet, by Francis Miltoun, Ameri- 
can Consul at Toulon, with illustrations 
from photographs. 

August is the annual index number, and 
it will remind readers that now is the 
time to bind Tur Book News MonruHLY. 
Anyone who will send us two new sub- 
scribers to the magazine, at $1.00 a year, 
and will forward, postpaid, their twelve 
issues of THe Book News MOonruty, 
from September, 1911, to August, 1912, 
may have this binding done at our ex- 
pense. Please do not send your numbers, 
however, until notified by us. Let us have 
the two subscriptions and your request for 
binding, and we will mail you at once in- 
structions as to how to address the for- 
warded magazines. In the case of places 
within our delivery service limits we can 
send a call for the numbers. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, Tur Book News 
Monru_y, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News Mownvuy. 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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‘* Sir Lancelot went Ambassador, at first 
To fetch her, and she took him for the King.” 


ifter a painting by Eleanor F. Brickdale 
FROM “ THE IDYLLS OF THE KING e By permission of Hodder and Stow 
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